











THE events of the last year and a half, 
and the character of the agitation over 
many parts of the continent, must have 
banished from the most conservative and 
peaceable minds in this country all con- 
fidence in the stability of the present 
political and territorial divisions of 
Europe. Whatever there may be in 
the numerous omens of departure from 
the status quo to alarm or to interest 
Englishmen, there is at least no.occasion 
for surprise at the prospect. Europe is 
not now for the first time occupied about 
the removal of ancient landmarks. Its 
history is a chronicle of continual repar- 
titions of its territory. Experience 
therefore would warrant no other expec- 
tation than that of further rearrange- 
ments, but it may not be so obvious that 
experience can help us to foresee the 
consummation towards which all such 
change. converge. . 
It is the object of this essay to show 
that all the alterations of the political 
map, since the dissolution of the Roman 
Empire, have proceeded upon a uniform 
principle and in one Arection ; and that, 
from a comparison of accomplished facts 
with the tendency of existing move- 
ments, we may gather instruction of a 
practical kind respecting our prospects 
and duties, considered as both English- 
men and Europeans,—or as citizens not 
only of the British Empire, but of the 
great commonwealth of civilized states. 
For the most part, nations are not 
more slow to anticipate the revolutions 
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of time, than they are quick to forget 
the order of things which those revolu- 
tions supersede. Thus French historians 
of all systems, and politicians of all 
parties, are accustomed to assume that 
their nation and government have some 
ancient, natural, and immutable title to 
their present, and even more extensive 
boundaries ;' although, in truth, France 
has very lately reached her existing 
limits—by nine hundred years of war 
and usurpation—and has no other right 
to them than the power to hold what 
she has seized, the gradual acquiescence 
of many vanquished peoples, and the 
final assent of the rest of Europe. 

Whatever unity Gaul possessed as a 
province of the empire of the Czesars—as 
a single fraction of that vast imperial 
unit—was a matter of Roman admini- 
stration entirely; there was nothing 
national, much less modern or French 

1 This idea is more deeply rooted in the 
French mind than is commonly believed in 
England, and would be dangerous to the peace 
of Europe even if there were no Bonapartists 
living. 

“La nature ne voulut que le maintien de 
nos limites naturelles. L’idée de les reprendre 
ne se perdra jamais: elle est profondement 
nationale et profondement 
Thierry, Récits des Temps Mérov. i. 194. 

“C’est seulement au traité de Verdun, en 
843, que la France a reculé du Rhin et des 
Alpes. Elle n’a cessé de reclamer son antique 
heritage.” — Duruy, Hist. de France, i. 2. 

“ Jusqu’od allait la Gaule, disait Richelieu, 
jusque 1a doit aller la France.”—Id. ii. 224. 
Compare Thiers, “Hist. du Consulat et de 
l'Empire,” vol. xvii. p. 124, and passim. 
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in it. Nay, during the integrity of the 
province, as such, those bands of German 
warriors (through whom, by a singular 
fortune, ‘the Frank name came by de- 
grees to be imposed upon several distinct 
nationalities and independent states) had 
not crossed the Somme, and they never 
finally occupied or governed more than 
a small portion of the land between the 
Rhine, the Alps, and the Pyrenees. The 
army of Clovis had but a momentary 
and partial success south of the Loire, 
and made no conquest of Brittany. 
Charlemagne had no better title to the 
sovereignty of the various nations then 
in Gaul than to the rest of his evanes- 
cent empire, which was but an incident 
of the German invasions, and scarcely 
belongs to the history and settlement of 
modern Europe. 

By the treaty of Verdun in 843, the 
Meuse and the Rhone became the 
boundaries of Charles the Bald’s no- 
minal kingdom of France or Gaul. But 
so broken is the succession between 
ancient or Roman Gaul, this Carlovingian 
France, and the modern country of that 
name, that, towards the end of the tenth 
century, while the genuine Romans and 

rimitive Celts were slaves, the Bretons, 
aan, Burgundians, Visigoths, and 
Gascons maintained against the Franks 
their separate territories, their distinct 
nationality, names, and political inde- 
pendence. About this time it was that 
the duke of a small district north of the 
Loire, insulated by natural boundaries, 
and long afterwards called the Isle of 
France, assumed, with the consent of 
some of the chieftains of northern Gaul, 
the title of King ; thereby effacing the 
last vestige of the Carlovingian sove- 
reignty, while laying the foundation of 
the modern realm of France. For more 
than two centuries after Hugh Capet was 
crowned, the people south of the Loire 
were distinguished by the general name 
of Romans from the people above that 
river, who were called (though not in- 
variably or without dispute) Franks or 
Yrench. During this period the only 
monarch who reigned by legitimate right 
on both sides of this natural boundary 
of France was the King of England. 
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Until the crusade of Simon de Montfort, 
followed by the annexation to the crown 
of France of Languedoc and Provence, 
“the French of the North had vainly 
“ endeavoured to extend their rule over 
“the Gallo-Roman or Gothic popu- 
“ation of the south. The language 
“ divided and defined the two yet un- 
“mingled races. Throughout the war 
“the Crusaders are described as the 
“ Franks, as a foreign nation invading a 
“ separate territory.” The annexation 
of Belgium or Switzerland at this day 
would not be a more cruel violation of 
national rights and feelings than that 
which is thus described by a French 
historian :—“ Thus were annexed to the 
“kingdom of France the provinces of 
“ ancient Gaul situated right and left of 
“the Rhone, except Guienne and the 
“valleys at the foot of the Pyrenees, 
“The most disastrous period in the 
“history of the people of southern 
“ France is that at which they became 
“ French ; when the king, whom their 
“ancestors used to call the King of 
** Paris, began to term them his subjects 
“ of the langue d’oc, in contra-distinction 
“ to the French of the Outre Loire, who 
“spoke the langue doui. Hatred of 
“the French name was the national 
“ passion of the new subjects of the 
** King of France ; and, even after more 
“ than two hundred years had elapsed, 
“to fall under his immediate govern- 
“ment, by the extinction of the counts 
“of Anjou, appeared to the people of 
“ Provence a new national calamity.” 

Guienne likewise, it is well known, 
formed no part of the original dominions 
of the Capetian dynasty, and was not 
annexed until some time after the ex- 
pulsion of the English in the fifteenth 
century, whose departure was long 
lamented by many of the inhabitants of 
the duchy. 

When, finally, the last English town 
had been captured, in 1558, Francis IT. 
was crowned King of France from Calais 
to the Pyrenees, by no better title than 
that which had led to the coronation of 
Henry VI. of England upon the same 

1 Milman’s Latin Christianity, iv. 204.! 

* Thierry’s Norman Conquest. 
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throne, that is to say, the fortune of 
war. 

In another sense the war with Eng- 
land may be said to have created the 
French monarchy and nation ; for, as 
every French historian confesses, it was 
in the course of that long struggle that 
the different races began to forget the 
natural, or primitive and uncivilized 
divisions of locality and descent, and by 
making common cause against a com- 
mon enemy, to regard each other as 
fellow countrymen. Yet even at the 
beginning of the seventeenth century 
the territory of France was far short of 
its present boundaries; the policy of 
Richelieu, the merciless encroachments 
of Louis XIV, and after his death a 
cehtury and a half of war and annexa- 
tion followed, before Alsace, la Franche 
Comté, Roussillon, Lorraine, Nice, and 
Savoy, could be included under a single 
government, or inhabited by a united 
nation.! 

Thus the history of France, and of 
the consolidation of the different races, 
languages, laws, and governments which 
once flourished between the Mediter- 
ranean, the Alps, and the Atlantic, is 
identical in its main features with that 
of the growth of the empire of all the 
Russias out of the dukedom of Mos- 
cow. It is one series of conquests, 
annexations, and usurpations ; one con- 
tinuous repudiation of geographical or 
fixed natural limits; one unsparing 
denial of claims to national indepen- 
dence and unity founded on race, history, 
language, institutions, and locality. The 
genuine traditions of French policy no 
more recognise the Rhine, the Alps, and 
the Pyrenees as the natural boundaries 
of France, than the Oise, the Marne, 
and the Cevennes, the Rhone, the Loire, 
and the Garonne, or the Vosges and the 
Saone, which have been successively 
crossed. The Elbe and the Carpathians, 
the Ebro and the Mediterranean,” are 


1“La revolution et les guerres de la revolu- 
tion ont plus fait pour l'unité de la France que 
a’auraient fait dix sidcles."—Revue des Deux 
Mondes, 1 Juillet, 1860. Nice and Savoy can- ° 
not, even now, be regarded as irrevocably an- 
mexed to France. 

* The Mediterranean has already been not 
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beyond. So long as earth and water 
remain for her heralds to demand, France 
will not want popular doctrines, “which 
“ may reach forth just occasions (as may 
“ be pretended) of war.”* The conscience 
of the nation is in this respect more 
easily satisfied than even that of the 
ancient Romans, who, as Lord Bacon 
notices in his remarks on the advantage 
to an empire of habits and ideas sug- 
gestive of military enterprise, “‘ though 
“they esteemed the extending of the 
* limits of their empire to be great honour 
“to their generals when it was accom- 
“plished, yet never rested upon that 
“alone to begin a war.”* Indeed, the 
Romans modestly held their public fes- 
tival in honour of the god of boundaries, 
“on the sixth milestone towards Lau- 
“rentum, because this was originally the 
“extent of the Roman territory in that 
“ direction.”® Upon the same principle 
the French should celebrate their Ter- 
minalia, not at Utrecht, Coblentz, or 
Genoa, but near the fourth milestone on 
the road from Paris to St. Denis, along 
which Louis VI. so often rode, lance in 
hand, to the abbey of which he was a 
vassal, at the end of his royal domains ; 
and along which Louis XIV. may have 
passed on his way to invade the United 
Provinces in 1672.° 


indistinctly spoken of as a French lake by 
natural position. 

3Bacon. Essay XXIX. Of the True Great- 
ness of Kingdoms. 

* Idem. 

5 Smith’s Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

6 In 1671 Sir W. Temple predicted this war 
in terms which an English Statesman might 
use almost without variation in 1860 :—‘“ In 
regard there are several conquests remaining 
upon record (though all of them the mere 
result of our own divisions and invitations),— 
when trade is grown the design of all nations 
in Europe ; when, instead of a king of France 
surrounded and bearded by dukes of Brittany 
and Burgundy, as well as our own possessions 
of Normandy and Guienne, we now behold in 
France the greatest forces that perhaps have 
ever been known under the command of any 
Christian Prince, it may import us in this 
calm we enjoy to hearken to the storms that 
are now rising abroad, and by the best per- 
spectives that we have, to discover from what 
coast they break. . . . If there were any 
certain height where the flights of power and 
ambition use to end, we might —— that 
Z 
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But although the greatness of France 
has been accomplished by an unswerv- 
ing policy of aggression, as threatening 
now as in the days of Louis XIV, it 
would be a blind study of history to 
overlook the immense acquisitions to 
the domains of civilization from the 
substitution of one powerful monarchy 
for many independent and hostile states. 
The successors of Hugh Capet might 
hold the language of the Roman con- 
queror to the subjugated Gauls : “Regna 
“bellaque per Gallias semper fuere donec 
“in nostrum jus concederetis.”! It 
should console us even for the surviving 
jealousy of the English name, that so 
many other rancorous national antipa- 
thies are buried for ever ; and that a nu- 
merous and illustrious people now dwell 
together as brethren in unity, and, how- 
ever high and martial their spirit, will 
draw the sword against each other as 
aliens no more. Nay, even this is some 
compensation for past aggression, that 
Europe has now the warning of so 
many centuries that France will, sooner 
or later, bear down the opposition of all 
unequal and divided force, acknowledg- 
ing no frontiers short of the most con- 
venient positions to support the exten- 
sion of her territory; and that, between 
it and Russia, only brave, united, and 
powerful nations can permanently pre- 
serve their independence. It is still 
more pertinent to our argument to 
observe that the history of France, 
as of every other great modern state, 


the interest of France were but to conserve 
its present greatness, so feared by its neigh- 
bours, and so glorious in the world; but, be- 
sides that the motions and desires of human 
minds are endless, it may be necessary for 
France to have some war or other in pursuit 
abroad which may amuse the nation, and keep 
them from reflecting on their condition at 
home, hard and uneasy to all but such as are 
in pay from the Court. Besides the 
personal dispositions of the king, active and 
aspiring, and many circumstances in the 
Government, the continual increase of their 
forces in time of peace, and their fresh inva- 
sion of Lorraine, are enough to persuade most 
men that the design of the crown is a war, 
whenever they can open it with a prospect of 
succeeding to purpose.”—Surrey of the Con- 
stitutions, dc. in 1671. 
Tacit. Hist. lib. iv. cap. 72, 
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establishes one central truth, that po- 
litical unity, and the consequent supre- 
macy of law over all quarrel, can alone 
supersede the jurisdiction of force,? and 
that all Europe has been steadily. ex- 
tending the areas of fellow-citizenship 
and patriotism, and steadily enclosing 
international feud and the war of inde- 
pendent sovereigns and societies within 
legal barriers, ever since the anarchy 
and independence (as it is called) of 
savage life took shelter under the 
feudal system. 

In that primitive settlement and or- 
ganization, in fixed localities and homes, 
of wandering barbarians, we discover 


‘the germ and archetype of the state 


and the nucleus of the modern nation, 
that is to say, of a society which has 
fused ancient differences of descent and 
blood, and is united by a larger and 
nobler tie than that of the family or 
tribe. Conquerors and conquered, com- 
panions in arms, often of different 
origins, settled upon the same spot, 
formed one defensive compact, fixed 
and fortified their site, choosing where 
it was possible such frontiers as had 
natural advantages for defence and war, 
and which, in this sense, nature indi- 
cated and ordained. Every hill and 
stream afforded at once a landmark and 
a natural fortification. Within these 
narrow and precarious boundaries indus- 
try and society might take root at last ; 
for, although there was war—incessant 
war—without, there was peace within. 
There was war without, not (as M. Guizot 
observes) because of the brutality of 
feudal manners, but on account of the 
absence of any central authority to make 
binding general rules, enforce their 
observance, and settle disputed rights. 
There is not always in war anything 
necessarily and essentially barbarous. 
It is often the only final process by 
which independent powers can conclude 
angry differences about subjects to which 
they attach vital importance. It does 
not of necessity arise from wilful or 
conscious injustice on either side ; when 

2In societate aut Zcx, 1 vis valet. Lacon, 
De Fontibus Juris, Aphorismus I. 
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it does, it implies spirited resistance to 
injustice on the other side, which civi- 
lized men are the most apt to make. 
The feudal wars were in this respect 
quite analogous to those of modern 
states, which, by reason of their inde- 
pendence, have often no means of legis- 
lating conclusively for Europe and other 
parts of the world except by arms, or 
‘armed opinions.” 

But interdependence and peace, not 
independence and war, are the ultimate 
destiny of mankind. And thus we find 
throughout the middle ages a perpetual 
consolidation of petty sovereignties and 
republics, produced by that tendency of 
human society to unity, which, beginning 
with the composition of innumerable 
fiefs in the ninth century, has issued in 
a few great states and nations in the 
nineteenth. The poor freeman ex- 
changed his liberty for the protection 
of the neighbouring lord; the lord 
became the vassal of the greater count 
or duke, compelled in his turn to 
acknowledge the supremacy of some 
more powerful suzerain ; until monarchy 
rose upon the rains of their common 
independence ;' and although it rose for 
the most part cruelly, oppressively, and 
treacherously, men hailed its appearance 
because they could fly from petty tyrants 
to the throne, and only an army capable 
of invading a great state could annoy a 
poor man’s dwelling. 

The decline of feudalism not only 
proves the essentially transitory charac- 
ter of political divisions and boundaries, 
and the constant tendency of those 
forces, which impel the movements of 
European society, to sweep larger circles 
of civil union, but also throws a light 


1 “The tendency to centralization, towards 
the formation of a power superior to local 
powers, was rapid. Long before general 
royalty—French royalty—appeared, be joe all 
parts of the territory there were formed under 
the names of duchy, county, viscounty, &c., 
many petty royalties invested with central 
government, and under the rule of which the 
rights of the possessors of fiefs, that is to 
say, local sovereignties, gradually disappeared. 
Such were the natural and n results of 


the vices of the feudal system, and especially « 


of the excessive predominance of individual in- 
dependence.”—Guz0T, Civilization in France. 


on the chief cause of the essentially 
military structure of modern civilization. 
Petty independent states make war be- 
cause of their independence, and petty 
wars because their powers are petty. 
Great states, too, make war because of 
their independence, and their wars are 
great in proportion to their own magni- 
tude. And withal, “they live,” as 
Hobbes has said, “‘ in the conditions of 
“ perpetual war, with their frontiers 
“armed, and cannon planted against 
“‘ their neighbours round about.” When 
Richelieu destroyed the fortifications of 
the feudal engineers, Vauban fortified 
the frontiers of the kingdom. Powerful 
counties have powerful adversaries, but 
they close in a common patriotism a 
thousand local enmities. 

We have seen that this was so in 
France ; so it was in Spain. “ For 
“ several hundred years after the Sara- 
“ cenic invasion at the beginning of the 
“ eighth century, Spain was broken up 
“ into a number of small but independent 
“ states, divided in their interests, and 
“often in deadly hostility with one 
“another. It was inhabited by races 
“thé most dissimilar in their origin, 
“ religion, and government..... By 
“the middle of the fifteenth century, 
“the number of states into which 
“the country had been divided, was 
“reduced to four, Castile, Arragon, 
“ Navarre, and the Moorish kingdom of 
“ Granada, At the close of that century 
“ these various races were blended into 
“one great nation under one common 
“rule. The war of Granada subjected 
“ all the sections of the country to one 
“ common action, under the influence of 
** common motives of the most exciting 
“kind; while it brought them in con- 
“ flict with a race, the extreme repug- 
“nance of whose institutions and cha- 
“ racter to their own served greatly to 
“nourish the sentiment of nationality. 
“In this way the spark of patriotism 
“was kindled throughout the whole 
“ nation, and the most distant provinces 
“of the Peninsula were knit together 
“ by a bond of union which has remained 
“ indissoluble. The petty states which 
‘* had before swarmed over the country, 
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“neutralising each other’s operations, 
“ and preventing any effective movement 
“abroad, were now amalgamated into 
“one whole. Sectional jealousies and 
“ antipathies, indeed, were too sturdily 
“ rooted to be wholly extinguished, but 
“they gradually subsided under the 
“influence of a common government, 
“and community of interests. A more 
“enlarged sentiment was infused into 
“the people, who, in their foreign rela- 
“tions at least, assumed the attitude 
“of one great nation. The names 
“of Castilian and Arragonese were 
“merged in the comprehensive one of 
“ Spaniard.” ! 

In like manner the compreh€nsive 
name of Englishman denotes a fusion of 
races which once hated each other with 
a hatred passing that of the Breton or 
Provengal for the Frenchman ; and the 
United Kingdom has grown great by the 
fall of as many independent princes as 
now divide and harass Germany. The 
Saxon heptarchy, itself originally far 
more subdivided, was first compressed 
into an English monarchy; Wales, 
Treland, and Scotland were then included. 
And this consolidated insular state be- 
came the nucleus of a maritime empire, 
whose outposts in Europe are Heligoland, 
Gibraltar,” Malta, and those floating for- 
tifications demanded by commerce at an 
epoch when art has effaced the boundaries 
of nature, and placed in immediate juxta- 
position all the conflicting traditions and 
interests of the old and new worlds ; 
when in fact civilization itself is militant, 
as well as conscious that it must perish, 


1 Prescott’s Life and Times of Ferdinand 
and Isabella. 
® The title of Great Britain to Gibraltar is 
infinitely better than that under which France 
garrisons Strasburg. Strasburg was trea- 
cherously seized, as well as several other towns, 
by Louis XIV. in time of peace, without the 
least pretence of justifiable hostilities. Gib- 
raltar was taken by the British in lawful war, 
and its ownership is confirmed to them not 
only by the Treaty of Utrecht, but by a 
on of nearly the same length as that 
luring which it was previously held by the 
egg Noy having captured it from the 
The Spaniards, a very modern nation, 
have not a better right to their dominion over 
the greater part of the peninsula. 
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if ever it meets with superior force on 
the side of barbarism. The British 
isles, in Virgil’s days “ divided from 
the whole world,” are, in our days, 
closely united to a larger world than 
the Roman poet knew. 

For three centuries the breadth of the 
Rhine sufficed to protect the Roman 
province of Gaul from invasion by the 
Franks, and was accordingly regarded as 
the natural boundary of the Empire in 
that direction. Now the English Chan- 
nel is not a sufficient boundary, and we 
are side by side with those same Franks, 
who have fought their way from the 
Rhine to the Atlantic, seizing as they 
came some considerable Gallo-Roman 
possessions of the English Crown. 

Our insular history ceased when our 
American and Asiatic history began ; and 
we are called on to defend our trade 
and citizens not only by the British 
shores, but along the St. Lawrence, the 
Red Sea, and the Indian Ocean. These 
are become the natural boundaries of our 
Empire. But the boundaries of empires 
are inconstant things ; the earth acknow- 
ledges the permanent dominion only of 
powerful and united nations. The laws 
of nature have decreed that the strong 
must increase and the feeble decrease, 
and have set a bounty on the firm con- 
junction of numerous patriotic hearts. 

Where now are the boundaries of 
Poland, whose internal divisions scat- 
tered a dominion which, stretching from 
the Baltic to the Euxine, and from the 
Danube to the Dnieper, threatened to 
defeat the destinies of Brandenburg and 
Moscow ? 

Russian patriots and statesmen have 
reason to rejoice that the cruel yoke of 
the Tartars rescued their country from 
being lost in Poland, by creating a na- 
tional unity paramount over the local 
differences of many petty principalities.? 
That mighty empire—which has crossed 
the Urals and broken down the middle 
wall of partition between Europe and 
Asia ; which has conquered the most 
stubborn barriers of race and distance ; 
swallowed up Finland, Poland, Siberia, 


2 La Verité sur la Russie, par le Prince 
Dolgoroukow. 
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Circassia, and great part of Tartary, and 
which now threatens at once China and 
Turkey—first emerged from the union of 
many feeble independent tribes, which a 
thousand years ago were spread over the 
plains of the Volga, and from the gradual 
subjection to a common government of 
numerous chiefs, once the equals of the 
dukes of Moscow. 

In the history of the Netherlands our 
theory finds another melancholy confir- 
mation. Had the Germans and Celts of 
Holland and Belgium been capable of 
spontaneous combination, or been con- 
solidated by a line of politic princes, 
they would not at this moment be re- 
garded as a sort of natural prey by that 
mixture of German and Celt, the French- 
man. A division of races, begun by 
nature, but which nature forbids to last, 
has made Belgium the battle-field of 
Europe, and exposed Holland to the 
peril of ultimate submersion beneath a 
mightier and more indefatigable power 
than the ocean. Yet there might have 
been reared on the opposite shore of the 
North Sea a polity as grand as that which 
in these islands has arisen from the 
union of elements more opposed than 
any that have divided the Netherlands 
into two small and precarious kingdoms. 
In his “ History of the Dutch Republic,” 
Mr. Motley has well observed— 

“Had so many valuable and con- 
“ trasted characteristics been early fused 
“ into a whole, it would be difficult to 
“ show a race more richly endowed by 
“ nature for dominion and progress than 
“ the Belgo-Germanic people. The pro- 
“ minent characteristics, by which the 
“two great races of the land were dis- 
“ tinguished, time has rather hardened 
“than effaced. In their contrast and 
* separation lies the key to much of 
“their history. Had Providence per- 
“ mitted a fusion of the two races, it is 
“ possible, from their position, and from 
“the geographical and historical link 
“ which they would have afforded to the 
“ dominant tribes of people, that a world- 
“empire might have been the result, 


“ different, in many respects from any | 


“ which has yet arisen.” 
King Leopold said lately to his people, 


“ Let us never forget the motto which 
“our country has chosen for its own, 
“ «Ttis union that constitutesstrength ;’” 
and well would it have been if their 
proper fellow-countrymen, the Dutch, 
could have adopted and acted on such 
motto long ago. But the tide in the 
affairs of men must be taken at the 
flood. The narrow sympathies and 
selfish arrogance of the Dutch have 
bound them to their native shallows. 

Yet some gleam of hope is reflected 
northwards on Belgium and Holland 
from the prospects of two other countries 
by the side of France. It seems to be 
the destiny of the French to promote the 
unity of nations both when they fail and 
when they prosper in their designs on 
neighbouring states; in one case by 
identifying with a marvellous faculty 
the feelings and interests of their new 
compatriots with their own, and in the 
other by compelling the communities, 
whose independence they threaten, to 
close their differences inthe presence of 
acommon danger. Austria, too, seems 
doomed to forward those amalgamations 
of mankind which are most opposed to 
her cherished policy. Thus, although 
the divisions of Germany and the feuds 
of Italy are as ancient as the breach 
between Holland and Belgium, their 
termination in a broad and generous 
patriotism is at hand; adding fresh 
proof that it will not be the fate of 
Europe to be for ever subdivided by 
barbarian origin or situation, and that 
old maps and canons of descent do not 
fix irrevocably the terms of nationality. 
Prussia, the hope of Germany, has no 
frontiers in nature ; and her capital is 
built on a river which once ran between 
natural enemies—between pitiless Dutch- 
men and obstinate Wends.’ And Pied- 
mont has crept from a transalpine 
seignory into an Italian kingdom. 

There never was a great state or nation 
which did not combine in one country 
and people a diversity of territories and 
races. Affinities of blood may produce 
congenial manners in contiguous com- 
munities, may touch the imagination, 


1 Carlyle’s History of Frederick the Great. 
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and arouse the sympathies of the human 
heart, and so facilitate the formation of 
larger and more coherent unions than 
our ancestors in Europe were able to 
contrive. Latin, Teutonic, Slavonic, or 
Scandinavian genealogies may help to 
conjoin, but they cannot keep for ever 
apart the people of Christendom. They 
have failed to put asunder the Frank, 
the Roman, the Goth, and the Breton in 
France, and the Dane, the Saxon, the Nor- 
man, and the Celt in the British islands. 
The truth at the bottom of current 
theories of “the nationalities” is simply, 
that there is a tendency of the people of 
the continent to assemble in great solid 
masses round a hidden centre. The 
dissolution of imperfect political forma- 
tions is but the antecedent of recompo- 
sition into more consistent unities. Thus 
Normandy, Brittany, Anjou, and Guienne 
parted from England (with which close 
association was then impossible) to com- 
bine inseparably with a nearer neigh- 
bour. 

Through all the repartitions which 
Europe has undergone since the fall of 
the empire of the Romans (which fell 
because it was unable to unite the men 
of the north with the men of the south), 
the operation of one centripetal law is 
visible in a perpetual effort towards the 
establishment of wider and firmer bases 
of civil society, and the composition of 
fewer and greater states and nations. 
Everywhere we now find names which 
are the genuine historical vestiges of the 
earlier groupings of mankind under 
petty independent or unconnected 
governments. Many English counties 
once were separate kingdoms. The 
eighty-six departments of France are, as 
it were, the hatchments of so many de- 
parted feudal sovereignties. Germany, 
which once counted its princes and re- 
publics by hundreds, now counts them 
by tens, and may soon count them by 
twos, And, in Italy, the same genera- 
tion, which has tolerated ten nominally 
independent states, seems no longer 
able to tolerate more than one. Nation- 
ality has so widened its borders that 
what once was patriotism and fidelity, 
is now disloyalty and treason ; what was 


the language of a separate people is 
faintly heard in a provincial accent ; 
and that which was the general law of a 
kingdom is with difficulty detected by 
an antiquary in;the usages of a few quaint 
and secluded peasants. Europe has 
already almost concentrated itself into a 
heptarchy or octarchy, or into fewer 
independent states than there were a 
few years ago in Italy alone. But if, 
in place of—for example say—seven 
hundred states, there be only seven, it 
follows that only the difference of seven 
instead of seven hundred nations or 
governments can lead to war, and that 
all smaller feuds are brought under the 
cognisance of an impartial judge. 

Let us not, however, mistake the con- 
sequence. The substitution of civil 
union for the hostilities incident to a 
state of natural isolation, has neither 
extinguished warfare, nor has it been 
for the most part peacefully accom- 
plished. Sword in hand the sovereigns 
of Europe have extended their domi- 
nions, and cut off the belligerent right 
of independence from their conquered 
neighbours. And when the supremacy 
of law has thus been established over 
wider areas, ousting therein the juris- 
diction of force and the original trial by 
battle, the magnitude of external war 
bears proportion to the dimensions of 
the aggrandized states. Hitherto civili- 
zation has led, not so much to the ex- 
tinction of hostilities, as to their disap- 
pearance on a small scale, and resumption 
on a vast one. When the battles of the 
Saxon heptarchy were finished, England 
began her battles with Wales, Ireland, 
and Scotland, followed by her greater 
struggle with France. Now a duel be- 
tween two great states calls all the 
others into the field. And it may be 
that Asia will one day rise in arms 
against the intrusion of western civili- 
zation, and that a war of hemispheres 
may precede the submission by mankind 
of all their differences to legal arbitra- 
tion. 

In societate civili aut lex aut vis valet. 
The existence of law in civilized society 
is based upon experience that the na- 
tural state of independent human beings 
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is mistrust, violence, and warfare ; that 
they covet the same objects, are not, nor 
can be just to each other in their com- 
petition ; and that they are prone to 
employ the tyranny of force to obtain 
submission to their partial wills. It is 
singular that the very politicians who 
deride the necessity of precautions 
against foreign aggression, are peculiarly 
apprehensive of an abuse of the power 
of the sword by their own goverh- 
ment. They admit readily that life and 
property require protection against the 
licence of their countrymen ; they ap- 
pear doubtful of the sufficiency of the 
rigid checks with which the British 
constitution surrounds the prerogative 
of their own sovereign ; and yet they 
affirm that we have nothing to appre- 
hend in the most defenceless condition 
frdm foreign armies and potentates, over 
whose movements we have no control 
of law. They think their fellow-citizens 
partial, prejudiced, and liable to be 
swayed by passions and caprice ; some- 
times even dishonest, and often over- 
bearing. They are urgent against allow- 
ing those in high places at home to en- 
force their own pretensions ; yet they ask 
us to trust implicitly to the fairness and 
goodwill of people who have, compara- 
tively, few interests and associations in 
common with us, and some ancient 
grudges against us. If the chief of 
another state is capable of shedding the 
blood of his own subjects for his per- 
sonal aggrandizement—if he taxes, con- 
fiscates, banishes, and imprisons at his 
arbitrary pleasure in his native territory 
— if he suffers no voice to be raised 
against his despotic will among those 
who have given him all his greatness, 
is it possible that our wealth, our liber- 
ties, our defiant press should never 
tempt aggression? If it be his manifest 
policy that all the splendid genius of 
his nation should be concealed, and only 
one head figure above the crowd in the 


eyes of Europe, can he look without: 


jealousy at the celebrity and power of 
numerous foreigners who thwart his 
projects, and wound his ambition? It 
is not supposed that we ourselves are 
just in all our international dealings ; 


that we have done no wrong in Europe, 
America, or Asia; that we have never 
invaded a weaker power, and that the 
most defenceless people are safe from 
our dictation ; and yet we are told that 
so far as other nations are concerned, the 
age of conquest and warfare is gone by. 
Are Venice, Constantinople, Alexandria, 
Jerusalem, and Pekin, not prizes which 
civilized states are eager to grasp, and 
for which they are likely to contend ? 
“What would men have?” says Lord 
Bacon. “ Do they think that those they 
“ employ and deal with are saints? Do 
“ they not think they will have their own 
“ends, and be truer to themselves than 
“to them ?” } The course which civiliza- 
tion has pursued is, in truth, so far 
from having divested society of a mili- 
tary garb, that it has animated the most 
forward communities with an ambition 
of aggrandizement, such as the ancient 
Romans scarcely knew; that passions 
and principles, new in the world’s his- 
tory, are in tumultuous conflict in the 
bosom of nations; that the boasted 
annihilation of distance has brought the 
armies of Europe so close, that it is but 
a word, and then a blow; and that we 
can only hope to avoid war by casting 
the sharpest sword into the scale of 
peace, 

Is this condition, then, the perpetual 
destiny of Europe? Shall the sword 
devour for ever? History, rightly un- 
derstood, seems to answer, not. For 
why should the progress of human con- 
federation, and of the rule of law, cease 
so soon as seven or eight states shall 
have been compounded of more than as 
many hundred? There is not, as we have 
some reason to know, anything sacred 
or eternal in the numerical proportions 
of a heptarchy or an octarchy,—nor any- 
thing to arrest the action of those natural 
forces which have extended civic union 
already from the hamlet to the vast 
Empire. vce rodcrixdy Caov dvOpwros. 
By his whole nature, by his worst and 
most selfish passions as well as by his 
best affections, by his weakness as well 
as by his strength, man is driven into 


* Essay on Suspicion. 
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political association with his fellows. 
Hunger, ambition, avarice, and fear, as 
well as public spirit, generosity, and 
genius, have been the architects of civi- 
lized society; and war, alike by its 
conquests, its enthusiasms, and its 
terrors, has been the greatest peace- 
maker among mankind. There is, then, 
in the aggravated perils of Europe, no 
ground for alarm about its final des- 
tinies. Law is not the child of natural 
justice in men. It is compulsory jus- 
tice. Violence, inequity, quarrel, and 
the general danger are its parents ; 
as pain and disease have called into 
existence the physician’s art. © The 
more frequent the occasions of inter- 
national dispute, and the more awful 
their consequence, the more speedily 
does legal arbitration naturally, neces- 
sarily arise. Already we may discern in 
the womb of time an infant European 
senate, and the rudiments of European 
law. And as the plot thickens, as 
nations come closer together in order of 
battle, as they confederate for conquest 
and defence, European unity gains 
ground. The fear of France unites 
Germany ; the hatred of Austria con- 
solidates Italy ; and the question of the 
East, even if it must be answered by the 
sword, promotes the final settlement of 
the great question of the West—the 
frame of the future polity of Europe. 
Already is Europe more obviously and 
essentially one country, one state, than 
France was a few hundred years ago, 
and more is done for the growth of 
nations in a generation now than ina 


century then. “The inhabitants of 
“ Provence,” says M. Guizot, “of Lan- 
“ guedoc, Aquitaine, Normandy, Maine, 
“ &c., had, it is true, special names, laws, 
“ destinies of their own; they were, 
“under the various appellations of 
“ Angevins, Manceaux, Normands, Pro- 
“ vingaux, &c., so many nations, so 
“many states, distinct from each other, 
“often at war with each other. Yet 
‘above all these various territories, 
“above all these petty nations, there 
“hovered a sole and single name, a 
“ general idea, the idea of a nation called 
“the French, of a common country 
“ called France.” It may in like manner 
be said of Great Britain, France, Ger- 
many, Italy, Russia, &c., that above all 
these various territories, above all these 
nations, distinct from each other, often 
at war with each other, there hovers a 
sole and single name, a general idea, the 
idea of a nation called the Europeans, of 
a common country called Europe. 

The people of that great country are 
even now unconsciously debating about 
its future institutions. And it is for 
us, above all Europeans, to provide 
that Europe shall finally be something 
nobler than a great shop, something less 
miserable than a great prison. Nor is 
there anything more certain than that the 
citizens of the future Europe will owe the 
measure of liberty they may enjoy, and 
the degree of public spirit and generosity 
with which they may be endowed, mainly 
to the exertions and example of the 
citizens of Great Britain in the present 
generation. 


THE LIFE AND POETRY OF SHELLEY. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


CELEBRATED for many a_ transaction 
belonging to the history of Italy; the 
fifty miles of Italian coast which lie 
between Leghorn in’ Tuscany and 
Spezia in the Sardinian states possess 
also, in virtue of certain events of which 
they were the scene in the summer of 
1822, a peculiar interest in connexion 


with British poetry. Byron and Shelley 


were then both living there. Volun- 
tary exiles, for similar reasons, from 
their native land, and already person- 
vally known to each other, they had 
been residing separately for several years 
in different parts of Italy ; during the 
few immediately preceding months they 
had been living in the same town of 
Pisa, seeing each other daily, and 
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becoming better acquainted with each 
other; and now again they had just 
parted—Byron to take up his summer- 
quarters at Leghorn, and Shelley his at 
a lonely spot near Lerici, in the Gulf of 
Spezia. The two poets were thus, for 
the time, separated by the whole dis- 
tance of the fifty intervening miles. A 
circumstance which made their separa- 
tion rather unfortunate at the moment 
was that a third English poet—Mr. 
Leigh Hunt—was then on his way to 
Italy to jom them. While Byron and 
Shelley were still together at Pisa, it had 
been arranged that Mr. Hunt should 
come out to them, and that the three 
should start a political and literary 
periodical which Byron had projected, 
and -which, published at Pisa, should 
electrify Europe. Now that Byron and 
Shelley had separated, the arrangement 
had to be modified. Mr. Hunt was to 
join Lord Byron at Leghorn ; they two 
were to be the active partners in the 
periodical ; and Shelley was but to visit 
them now and then, and help them as 
much as he could from his retreat at 
Lerici. Nor did the fifty miles of dis- 
tance matter very much. Both Byron 
and Shelley were passionately fond of 
the sea ; and yachting in that lovely bit 
of the Mediterranean was one of the 
pleasures that made them prefer Italy 
to England. Byron had just bought a 
beautiful craft, built like a man-of-war 
brig, to lie in Leghorn harbour, and be 
ready at a moment’s notice to carry him 
and his friends Roberts and Trelawny 
wherever they chose ; and Shelley, ac- 
cording to his more modest tastes and 
means, had procured a small open plea- 
sure-boat, to lie on the beach under the 
hill which rose behind his solitary house, 
and to carry himself, Mrs. Shelley, and 
any friend that might chance to visit 
them, along the Bay of Spezia, or even 
farther southward, at a stretch, as far as 
Leghorn. With such means of commu- 
nication, there was little fear but that 
Byron, Hurt, and Shelley would be 
often together! Byron’s dangerous- 
looking craft, the Bolivar, showing her 
brazen teeth h her miniature 
port-holes, would often be cruising 


northwards in the direction of Spezia, 
and Shelley’s white-sailed boat would be 
seen coyly tacking to meet her ; and, in 
the course of a month or two, the 
Italian preventive-men along the shore 
would know both well as the vessels of 
the English poet-lord and his mysterious 
fellow-countryman! Alas! and, to this 
day, if we consider only what was 
historically possible, these two vessels 
or their successors might still have 
been cruising familiarly, each with its 
owner aboard, on the same tract of sea! 
Leigh Hunt, the oldest of the three 
poets, was alive among us but a few 
months ago, at the age of seventy- 
five ; had Byron lived, he would now 
have been seventy-two ; Shelley, had he 
lived, would have been sixty-eight. In 
the summer of which we speak Leigh 
Hunt was in his thirty-ninth year, Byron 
in his thirty-fifth, Shelley in his 
thirtieth. 

Looking at Shelley, as we can fan 
him standing on the beach at Leri 
what do we see? A man still young, 
rather tall, but bent a little at the 
shoulders from weakness—with a very 
small head, and hair naturally dark- 
brown and curling, but now prematurely 
tinged with grey ; the face also singu- 
larly small, with a pale or pinkish- 
pale complexion, large spiritual-looking 
eyes, very delicate features, and an ex- 
pression altogether graceful, etherial, and 
feminine. Could we hear him speak, the 
impression would be completed by his 
voice. This is described as having 
been very high and shrill, so that some 
one who heard it unexpectedly in a 
mixed company, compared it to the 
scream of a peacock. On the whole, 
seen or heard even for the first time, he 
was a man to excite a feeling of interest, 
and a curiosity as to his previous 
history. 

Born the heir to an English baron- 
etey, and to more than the usual wealth 
and consideration attending that rank, 
Shelley's whole life had been a war 
against custom. At Eton the sensitive 
doy, almost girlish in his look and 
demeanour, had nerved himself, with 
meek obstinacy, though with secret 
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tears, against every part of the estab- 
lished system—not only against the 
tyranny of his fellows, but also against 
the teaching of the masters. It had 
been the same when he went to Oxford. 
He was then a Greek scholar, a writer 
of verses, an insatiable student of the 
metaphysics of Berkeley and Hume, an 
incessant reasoner with any one that 
would reason with him on points of 
philosophy or politics, and in every such 
argument an avowed Revolutionist, and 
at least a hypothetical Atheist. In the 
rooms of his college, or along the streets, 
his shrill voice might be heard attacking 
Christianity, Religion, the very idea of a 
God. He was frantically earnest on this 
subject, as if, by compelling discussion 
of it, he was digging at the root of all 
evil. At length, tired of merely talking 
with his acquaintances, he sent a printed 
statement of his opinions to the Univer- 
sity authorities, challenging them to 
an argument with him as to the neces- 
sity or utility of any religious belief. 
The act was utterly ghastly, and the 
reply of the authorities was his instant 
expulsion from the University. His 
family were shocked, and could not tell 
what to make of such a youth ; and, at 
the age of seventeen, he removed to 
London to live as his own master. 
There he printed and privately distri- 
buted a number of copies of his Queen 
Mab, expanding and illustrating the 
poetical Atheism of the text in appended 
prose notes. He introduced himself by 
letterto men and women of genius, trying 
to enlist them in the great war which 
he had begun, and inté which he thought 
the whole intellectual world must follow, 
against Statecraft and Priestcraft. He 
read with avidity Godwin’s “ Political 
Justice”—in the doctrines of which 
book he found a new social gospel ; and 
he resolved from that hour to square 
all his actions by what he considered 
strict justice, without reference to the 
opinions of others. At this time he had, 
by arrangement with his family, about 
2007. a year; which income he was 
able to increase, by borrowing on his 
expectations, or in other ways. His 
own manner of living was extremely 


temperate ; indeed, for several years he 
was a vegetarian in diet and drank only 
water. He had thus money to spend 
on objects that moved his charity. He 
was continually in quest of such objects. 
Every social anomaly, almost every 
social inequality, affected him intensely. 
If he saw a shivering beggar in the 
street asking alms beside a carriage, his 
longing was nothing less than to add 
the beggar and the carriage together on 
the spot and divide the sum by two. 
The sole use of his own money seemed 
to him to be to mitigate, as far as he 
could, these social inequalities. He did 
the most extraordinary and the most 
generous things. To give away twenty 
or thirty pounds where he fancied it 
would relieve distress, was nothing to 
him. He involved himself in debt and 
serious inconvenience by repetitions of 
such acts of benevolence. Nor was it 
only with money that he was generous. 
His society, his sympathy, beyond the 
range of the intellectual occupations in 
which he delighted, were given, by pre- 
ference, to the outcast and the wretched. 
It was in the same spirit of contempt 
for usage that, when, in his twentieth 
year, his affections were engaged, he 
married the object of them—the daugh- 
ter of a retired tradesman. After three 
years of married life, spent. in different 
places, and latterly not happily, he and 
his wife had separated by mutual con- 
sent, she returning with her two children 
to her father’s house. Shelley then 
formed the new connexion which ended 
in his-second marriage, and went abroad 
to travel. On his return he resided for 
eighteen months in London—his fortune 
increased about this time, by his grand- 
father’s death, to 10007. a year ; which 
continued to be his income as long as he 
lived. This was the time too of his 
becoming acquainted with Leigh Hunt, 
and, through him, with Keats. One of 
his first acts on becoming acquainted 
with Leigh Hunt was to offer him 10047. ; 
and Mr. Hunt himself has recorded that 
this was but the beginning of @ 
series of kindnesses almost unpreve- 
dented in the annals of friendship. 
On one occasion of exigency he gave 
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Hunt 1400/7. It was while Shelley was 
residing in London in 1815 that Alastor, 
or the Spirit of Solitude was composed. 
Early in 1816, he and his companion 
again went abroad. They resided for 
about a year and a half in Switzerland 
and in Italy. It was in Switzerland that 
they had. first become acquainted with 
Lord Byron, who was then living there. 
On their return to England they went to 
Bath, and here it was that Shelley re- 
ceived the terrible news of the suicide of 
his wife. To the horror of the event itself 
was added the public scandal which 
followed when the relatives of the un- 
happy woman instituted a suit in 
Chancery to prevent Shelley from taking 
back his children. They grounded their 
suit-on the fact that Shelley was an 
avowed Atheist. On this as in itself a 
sufficiently legal plea, Lord Chancellor 
Eldon gave judgment in their favour. As 
far as the newspapers could carry the 
report of the trial, the name and the 
antecedents of “the Atheist Shelley” 
had thus been blazoned over Britain. 
When the judgment was given, Shelley 
was residing with his second wife— 
Mary Woolstoncraft Godwin—at Great 
Marlow in Buckinghamshire. Here 
he had organised a regular system of 
charity. He had pensioners among the 
agricultural labourers and the poor silk- 
weavers all round; he even studied 
medicine, and walked the hospitals in 
London, that he might be of use to the 
sick. But neither in Great Marlow, nor 
anywhere else in England, could the 
philanthropy of a man who bore the 
brand of Atheist be trusted or toler- 
ated. His very pensioners shrank 
from him, and took his money sus- 
piciously. Strongly sensitive to such 
distrust, and fearing also future inter- 
ferences of the Law of England with 
his liberty, he had resolved, if even 
at the sacrifice of all his rights of in- 
heritance to the family property, to leave 
England for ever. In the spring of 1818 
he had carried out the resolution by 
sing to Italy. Before leaving England, 
he iad written his “ Revolt of Islam” 
and mair; other pieces of verse and 
prose which nuw appear in his collected 
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works ; but the four years that had 
elapsed since his arrival in Italy had 
been the period of what are now 
esteemed his finest productions. During 
these four years—residing at Venice, at 
Rome, at Naples, at Florence, and 
finally, as we have seen, at Pisa—he 
had written his “Prometheus Unbound,” 
his “Cenci,” his “ Hellas,” his “ Julian 
and Maddalo,” his “ Epipsychidion,” 
his “Witch of Atlas,” his “Ode to 
Naples,” and his “ Adonais,” besides 
his translations in prose and verse from 
Plato, Calderon, the Homeric poets and 
Goéthe. During the same period, also, 
he had begun to take a more direct 
interest than before in the current poli- 
tics of Britain and of Europe, working 
down his general doctrines respecting 
man and society into strong Radical 
lyrics and satires on the Liverpool and 
Castlereagh administration, calculated to 
do rough service at home ; and throwing 
much of his energy simultaneously into 
what we now call the cause of the op- 
pressed nationalities. He had, indeed, 
a passion for being practical, and had 
recently spent a great deal of money on 
an attempt, which did not succeed, to 
establish a steamboat between Leghorn 
and Marseilles, 

Such, from his birth, had been the 
twenty-nine years of wandering, of wild 
clamour and agony, of fitful ecstacy of 
mind and heart, that had brought the 
poet, a kind of intellectual outcast, to 
his Salvator-Rosa solitude under the 
pine-hills of Spezia, sloping to the sea. 
Part of all this past life of error and 
suffering (for time is merciful) had, 
doubtless, been left behind, melted and 
softened in the thin air of recollection ; 
but part remained incorporate in the 
very being of the sufferer, not to be 
dissolved away even by the Italian sun, 
or soothed by the softness of the bluest 
heaven. 


What proportion of the past had 
faded, and what remained, it might 
be difficult to say. Among the things 
that had faded, one might say with some 
certainty, was the early crudity of his 
exulting Atheism. Even at first, had 
not Shelley himself assumed the name 
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of Atheist, and employed it as a ghastly 
signature, and shrieked it wherever he 
went, and seemed sometimes to riot in 
the very horror it produced, it may be 
doubted whether, from any study of his 
poems, the name would ever have been 
attached to him. He would have been 
named, much more probably, a Pantheist, 
a Platonist, or the like. A recognition 
of the supernatural, of at least a spirit 
of intellectual beauty as pervading all 
visible things, of human life as but an 
evanescent incarnation and short local 
battle of principles that have their 
origin behind time and beyond the 
stars, seems the one characteristic of 
Shelley’s poetry from the first, which if 
we do not attend to, it has no logical 
coherence. In all our literature it would 
be difficult to find a soul that was less 
the soul of a Secularist. Only remember, 
in contrast with him, Bunyan’s typical 
Atheist in the “ Pilgrim’s Progress.” 
Christian and Hopeful are there toiling 
along on their road across a great plain, 
when they perceive afar off one coming 
softly and all alone meeting them, with 
his back towards that part of the horizon 
behind which was the Zion to which 
they were bound. This is “ Atheist,” 
who, when he comes up to them, an- 
nounces to them, with a leering posi- 
tiveness, that it is all a mistake—that 
there is no God and no Zion, and that 
they may as well go back with him, and 
snap their thumbs at being rid once for 
all of that troublesome delusion. Not 
so, certainly, at any time with Shelley! 
If he denies Zion and Christianity, and 
assails Christian and Hopeful for be- 
lieving in them, it is as one walking, 
with mad eagerness, while he does so, 
in the same direction with them, scan- 
ning as intently the distant sky, and 
blaspheming sideways in their ears what 
he does not see, not because his eyes 
have ceased one moment to look for it, 
but out of a wild sorrow that it is not 
to be seen. A gleam, and one fancies 
he would falter in the middle of his 
talk, he would start and shade his eyes 
to gaze, he would fall to the ground 
weeping! Now, although there is no 
evidence that the gleam ever came, 
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though he still in his later years, as in 
his earlier, kept talking sideways at 
Christian and Hopeful in language which 
made them shudder, yet not only did he 
not cease to hurry on with them, but the 
very language of his sarcasm underwent 
a modification. Mr. Browning has stated 
it as his belief that, had Shelley lived, 
he would have ranged himself finally 
with the Christians. T do not feel that 
we are entitled to say so much as this ; 
for his latest letters show, I think, that 
much of what had been accounted, in 
this respect, the darkest peculiarity of 
his life, still remained with him. 

Of what else remained, that which 
was perhaps most obvious to those 
about him was the shattered state of 
his nerves. Always of weak health, 
nothing but his temperate habits could 
have kept him alive so long; and now 
he was often racked by a pulmonary 
pain, which seemed to augur that, in 
any case, he had not many years to live. 
But, beyond this, the morbid nervous 
excitement induced by such a life as his 
had been had begun to manifest itself 
in that abnormal action of the senses 
which makes men subject to visions, 
apparitions, and the terrors of waking 
dream. Various instances of such 
hallucinations, or nervous paroxysms, 
are recorded by his biographers. Thus, 
while he was staying at Great Marlow, 
he alarmed his friends and the neigh- 
bourhood by a story of a fight he had 
had with a burglar who had tried to 
murder him in the night; for which 
story, it is believed by some, there was 
no foundation in fact. So also, as some 
believe, with the story which he told of 
an Englishman coming up to him at the 
Post-office at Pisa, when he was in- 
quiring for his letters, and knocking 
him down with an oath, as “that Atheist 
Shelley.” But the most extraordinary 
instance is that recorded in the diary of 
Captain Williams as having happened 
at Lerici itself, during the very days of 
his last residence there. “ Monday. 
“May 6th,” writes Captain Willis, 
“ after tea, walking with Shelley un the 
“terrace, and observing the effect of 
“moonshine on the waters, he com- 
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“plained of being unusually nervous; 
“and, stopping short, he grasped me 
“violently by the arm, and stared 
“ stedfastly on the white surf that broke 
“upon the beach under our feet. Ob- 
“serving him sensibly affected, I de- 
“manded of him if he were in pain. 
“But he only answered by saying, 
“«There it is again—there!’ He re- 
“ covered after some time, and declared 
“that he saw, as plainly as he then saw 
“me, a naked child rise from the sea 
“and clap its hands as in joy, smiling 
“at him.” This was on the 6th of May, 
1822. Two months afterwards the 
omen was fulfilled. 

Towards tle end of June the news 
came that Leigh Hunt had arrived in 
Genda, and was on his way to Leghorn. 
Shelley and Williams, who had been 
busy with their new boat, resolved to 
set out in her to welcome Hunt, The 
weather had been overpoweringly hot, 
and the sea swollen and lowering ; but 
on the Ist of July, a fine breeze sprang 
up, and they weighed for Leghorn. 
They performed the voyage in seven 
hours and a half; anchored that night 
in Leghorn harbour beside the Bolivar, 
aboard of which they slept ; and next 
day, and for five days more, there were 
greetings of Hunt and his family, jour- 
neys with them and Byron to Pisa and 
other places, and much talk about the 
prospects of the new periodical, Un- 
luckily, on account of some fray in 
Byron’s house, which had brought an 
Italian servant of his within the grip of 
the Tuscan police, his Lordship had 
taken a sudden determination to leave 
Tuscany ; and Shelley's chief care was 
to get such arrangements made as would 
prevent Hunt from being inconvenienced 
by this change of plan. He did all he 
could to secure this ; and on the 8th of 
July, taking leave of Hunt, Byron, and 
others, he and Williams set out on their 
return to Lerici. An English sailor lad, 
named Charles Vivian, accompanied 
them in the boat. There were some 
Irs for the weather, which for some 
days “ad been calm and sultry, but was 
now chaNx-4 ; but Shelley could not be 
persuaded to remein. The boat had not 
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gone many miles, when one of the terri- 
ble squalls that oceur in that part of the 
Mediterranean came on, and the friends 
left at Leghorn became anxious. Cap- 
tain Roberts, who had been watching 
the boat on her homeward track with a 
glass, from Leghorn lighthouse, saw her 
last, when the storm came on, off Via 
Reggio, at some distance from the shore, 
hugging the wind with a press of can- 
vas. The storm then spread rapidly 
like a dark mist, and blotted out that 
part of the horizon, enveloping the dis- 
tant little boat and several larger vessels 
that were also out. When the storm 
passed onwards from that quarter, Cap- 
tain Roberts looked again, and saw every 
vessel except the little one, which had 
vanished. Within that storm had been 
the apparition of the naked babe! For 
days and days there was great anxiety 
among the friends on shore. At length 
the sea itself told all that ever was to be 
known of the mystery, by washing ashore 
the three bodies—that of Shelley, that 
of Williams, and that of the boy Vivian 
—on different parts of the coast. The 
body of Shelley was burnt on a pyre of 
wood heaped with wine, salt, frankin- 
cence, and perfumes, near the spot where 
it had been cast ashore—Byron, Hunt, 
Trelawny and others assisting at the 
ceremony. His collected ashes were 
conveyed to Rome and there buried. 


Whatever rank one may be disposed 
to assign, all in all, to Shelley among 
English Poets, no reader can deny that 
his genius was of the poetical order— 
that he possessed in a singular degree 
the faculty of ideality, of pure intellec- 
tual imagination. His larger poems are 
well and even carefully conceived as 
wholes, according to the peculiar kind 
or constructive art of which they are 
specimens. The language is logically 
precise, easy, graceful, and luxuriant ; 
the versification is natural, various, and 
musical ; and there are individual pas- 
sages of acute and even comprehensive 
philosophical meaning, of powerful and 
delicate description, of weirdly and ex- 
quisite phantasy, and of tender and con- 
centrated feeling. In his descriptions 
































































and visual fancies one notices, among 

other things, a wonderfully fine sense of 

colour. Thus Asia, in the “ Prometheus 

Unbound,” expecting, in a vale of the 

Indian Caucasus, the arrival of her sister 

Oceanid, Panthea :— 

“ This is the season, this the day, the hour; 

’ At sunrise thou shouldst come, sweet sister 

mine. 

Too long denied, too Jong delaying, come ! 

The point of one white star is quivering still, 

Deep in the orange light of widening morn 

Beyond the purple mountains. Through a 
chasm 

Of wind-divided mist the darker lake 

Reflects it ; now it wanes: it gleams again 

As the waves fade, and as the burning 

threads 

Of woven cloud unravel in the thin air: 

*Tis lost; and through yon peaks of cloud- 
like snow 

The roseate sunlight quivers: hear I not 

The olian music of her sea-green plumes 

Winnowing the crimson dawn ?” 


Perhaps one of the finest continuous 
passages in all the larger poems, is the 
concluding portion of the same drama, 
where, partly in choruses of unseen 
spirits, and partly in dialogue between 
Prometheus and the Oceanids in a forest 
near his cave, the glorious state of the 
emancipated world of the Promethean 
era, when Jove is dethroned, and Love 
and Justice reign, is set forth in mystic 
allegory. The following speech of 
Panthea may serve as a specimen of 
the part that is in dialogue. The new 
or Promethean earth is figured by the 
vision of a vast solid sphere, as of crys- 
tal, filled with multitudinous shapes and 
colours, yet all miragulously inter-tran- 
spicuous, which is seen rushing, as in a 
whirlwind 6f harmony, through an open- 
ing of the forest ; grinding, as it wheels, 
a brook that flows beneath into an azure 
mist of light, and whirling grass, trees, 
and flowers into a kneaded mass of aerial 
emerald. Within this strange orb the 
Spirit of the Earth is seen asleep, like a 
wearied child, pillowed on its alabaster 
arms, which are laid over its folded 
wings. Its lips are seen moving as in 
a smiling dream ; and from a star upon 
its forehead there shoot swords and 
beams of fire, which whirl as the orb 
whirls, and transpierce its otherwise 
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opaque bulk with radiant lightnings, 
In the light of these incessant shafts 
all the secrets of the earth’s interior, 
from the circumference to the core, are 
revealed in continuous translucence :— 


“Infinite mines of adamant and gold, 
Valueless glories, uni i gems, 
And caverns on crystalline columns poised, 
With vegetable silver overspread ; 
Wells of unfathomed fire, and water-springs 
Whence the great sea, even as a child, is fed, 
Whose vapours clothe earth's monarch 

mountain-tops 

With kingly ermine-snow. The beams flash 


on 
so make appear the melancholy ruins 
Of cancelled cycles—anchors, beaks of ships, 
Planks turned to marble, quivers, helms, 
and spears, ; 
And gorgon-headed targes, and the wheels 
Of scythéd chariots, and the emblazonry 
Of trophies, standards, and armorial beasts— 
Round which death laughed; sepulchred 
emblems 
Of dead destruction, ruin within ruin ! 
The wrecks beside of many a city vast 
Whose population which the earth grew over 
Was mortal, but not human: see, they lie, 
Their monstrous works and uncouth skele- 


tons, 
Their statues, homes and fanes—prodigious 
sha 


pes 

Huddled in grey annihilation, split, 
Jammed in the hard black deep; and over 

these, 
The anatomies of unknown winged things, 
And fishes which were isles of living scale, 
And serpents, bony chains, twisted around 
The iron crags, or within heaps of dust 
To which the tortuous strength of their last 


pangs 
Had crushed the iron crags; and over these 
The jagged alligator, and the might 
Of earth-convulsing behemoth, which once 
Were monarch-beasts, and on the slimy 


ores 
And weed-overgrown continents of earth 
Increased and multiplied like summer-worms 
On an abandoned corpse, till the blue globe 
Wrapt deluge round it like a cloak, and they 
Yelled, gasped, and were abolished ; or some 
God 


Whose throne was in a comet passed and 
cried 
‘Be not,’ and, like my words, they were no 
more.” 

Passages in a different vein might be 
quoted—as these lines of apophthegm in 
the “ Cenci :’— . 
“Jn the great war between the young ap70ld 

I, who have white hairs and a cttering 


body, Ks 
Will keep at least blar-~te8s neutrality. 
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or this fine image :— 


“ Life, like a dome of many-coloured glass, 
Stains the white radiance of eternity.” 


In some of the rougher political poems 
—as in the burlesque of “ (dipus 
Tyrannus,” and in “Peter Bell the Third” 
—there is even a kind of fierce popular 
wit, appealing to the coarsest under- 
standing, and intended todo so, Nor 
is it necessary to refer to those shorter 
lyrical pieces, “The Sensitive Plant,” 
“The Cloud,” the “Ode to the Sky- 
lark,” &c., which are known even to 
those who know nothing else of Shelley, 
and read again and again for their 
melody— 


“ Sweet as a singing rain of silver dew.” 


In others of these lyrical pieces what 
intensity of pathos! Who that has 
ever heard Beatrice’s wild song in the 
“ Cenci” sung as it should be, can for- 
get its plaintive horror }— 

“ False friend, wilt thou smile or weep 

When my life is laid asleep ? 
Little cares for a smile or a tear 
The clay-cold corpse upon the bier. 
Farewell! Heigh ho! 
What is this whispers low? 
There’s a snake in thy smile, my dear; 
And bitter poison within thy tear.” 


After all, however, less than almost 
any other poet, is Shelley to be ade- 
quately represented in detached passages. 
His poetry is like an intellectual ether, 
that must be breathed and lived in for 
some time together ere its influence can 
be appreciated. To minds of sufficient 
culture, who have in this way become 
acquainted with Shelley's poetry, (and 
only minds of considerable culture are 
likely ever to read much of it,) it has 
always presented itself as something very 
peculiar in quality—totally different, for 
example, from the poetry of Milton, or 
of Wordsworth, or of Byron, or of any 
other preceding poet. ‘To this, at least, 
Shelley’s poetry can lay claim—that, 
whether great or not, whether useful or 
hurtful in its influence, it is very pe- 
culiar. 

Retaining for the nonce a distinction, 
somewhat pedantic in form, and greatly 
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laughed at of late by the lovers of plain 

English, but which need not be given up, 

for all that, till the lovers of plain Eng- 

lish have provided an exact equivalent, 

(which they don’t seem in any hurry to 

do,) one cannot do better than repeat 
the observation, often made already, that 
Shelley belongs to the order of the so- 

called “subjective” poets, as differing 
from those called the “objective.” The 
terms do express a real meaning. There 
are some poets—as, for example, Chau- 
cer, Shakespeare, and Scott— whose 
poetry consists, in the main, of com- 
binations, more or less complex, of: 
scenery, incident, and character, each 
fashioned by a kind of wondrous craft 
out of materials furnished to the ima- 
gination by sense, memory, reading, and 
reflection ; and each, as soon as it is 
fashioned, detached altogether, or nearly 
so, from the personality of the writer, 
and sent to float away as a separate crea- 
tion down the stream of time. In the 
case of these so-called “ objective” poets, 
it is a problem of the highest difficulty 
to ascertain their personal character from 
their works. Out of one set of materials 
Shakespeare fashions a “ Hamlet ;’” then 
he sets about a “Macbeth ;” then he 
betakes himself to a “Henry the Fourth,” 
or a “ Midsummer Night’s Dream ;” but 
whether Shakespeare himself is most in 
one or in another of these creations, is 
a matter not to be lightly determined on 
mere internal evidence. We see those 
creations separately and successively 
issuing from Shakespeare’s mind, and 
we know that they were fashioned there 
by a subtle craft operating upon mate- 
rials that had been brought into that 
mind from the surrounding world ; but 
what kind of chamber that mind was— 
of what glooms, griefs, or distractions it 
may have been the scene while the labour 
of creation was going on in it—the works 
themselves do not accurately inform us. 
For fifty years the world is amazed and 
delighted with gorgeous phantasies of 
colour, representing, as they were never 
represented before -in painting, the 


“phases of universal nature ; and, when 


these phantasies are traced to their 
source, they are found to be from 
AA 
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the hand of a taciturn and slovenly 
old man, named Turner, shambling 
about in his slippers in a dusty cob- 
webby house in London, and reputed 
by those who know no better to be very 
gruff and very avaricious, and to have 
apparently no other usual human taste 
than a fondness for port wine. Of 
course, even in such cases, independent 
knowledge of the man may enable us to 
discern him in his works. There are, 
moreover, for critics profound enough in 
their investigations, subtle laws connect- 
ing the imagination with the personality 
and the life. But any such ultimate 
connexion discovered or discoverable be- 
tween the personal character of the 
“ objective” poet and the nature of his 
creations, is a far different thing from 
the obvious relation subsisting between 
the character of the “subjective” poet 
and his phantasies. Here we are never 
at a loss. The poetry of the “subjec- 
tive” poet is nothing else than an 
effluence from his personality through 
the medium of his imagination. He has 
certain fixed ideas, certain permanent 
moods of mind, certain notions as to 
what ought to be and what ought not 
to be; and these ideas, moods, or no- 
tions, he works forth into all that he 
fancies. He preaches while he sings ; 
what he imagines is a revelation of 
what he wishes. He does not live in a 
house of stone (to use a figure which 
I think is Mr. Browning’s), commu- 
nicating only by certain chinks and 
embrasures with the world without, and 
in which the possessor, while command- 
ing a prospect all round, may keep him- 
self and his own movements concealed. 
He lives in a house of glass, expressing 
his feelings as to what he sees in ges- 
tures visible to all about him, and 
employing the poetic art only as a means 
of flashing his own image and its suc- 
cessive gesticulations to a greater and 
greater distance. Here too the means 
of the poetic art correspond with the 
intention. The “subjective” poet, the 
poet of fixed ideas— dealing, as his 
tendency is, not with things as they are 
in their infinite real complexity, but 
with the supposed principles of things, 
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the springs or seeds of being,—such a 
poet may frame his pictures out of the 
stuff of real life, if he chooses, just as 
the “objective” poet does; but even 
then, owing to the invariable meaning 
which he infuses into them, they will 
be in one strain, and more or less repe- 
titions of each other. In Byron’s 
poetry, for example, under very various 
forms, we have still a reproduction 
of the Byronic type of character. On 
the whole, however, it will be the ten- 
dency of the “subjective” poet of the 
most determined type not to take his 
scenery and circumstance from the real 
or historical world at all—not to hamper 
himself with the actual relations of 
time, place, and historical probability— 
but, as he concerns himself morally with 
Man in his primal elements, so to deal 
also with material nature as simplified 
into its masses and generalizations. In 
other words, he will lay his scene any- 
where in vague time or space ; he will 
make his persons gigantic, mythical, 
and featureless, and will unfetter the 
mode of their actions from the ordinary 
terrestrial laws; and the objects amid 
which they move he will depict as 
visual allegories. Hence that well- 
known deficiency of human interest 
which often prevents poetry of this 
kind from being widely popular. Most 
men like to have their footing on a 
solid flooring of fact and of history, and 
do not take nearly so much pleasure in 
a world of a few elemental ingredients 
and relations, fashioned to illustrate the 
action of a few supposed springs of 
being, as they do in representations of 
the living and moving complexity of our 
own well-wrinkled planet. 

The distinction we have been ex- 
pounding is, of course, not absolute. It 
would be difficult to name a poet belong- 
ing so purely to one of the orders as to 
have nothing in him of the other. On 
the whole, however, Shelley is eminently 
a “subjective” poet. In his “Cenci,” 
his “Julian and Maddalo,” and one or 
two other poems, he does make it his 
aim to represent historical occurrences, 
and scenes and feelings as they are 
found in actual life. But, in the main, 
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he was a poet of fixed ideas—a poet 
dealing incessantly with the seeds and 
springs of being, and illustrating his 
notions of these in imaginations of an 
arbitrary and mythological character. 
His Poetry is, in fact, a kind of air- 
hung Mythology, shadowing forth the 
essential principles of a creed which 
might be called Shelleyism. What this 
creed was we have already partly seen 
in our sketch of his life ; but a word or 
two more may be added. 

At one time Shelley had, as he tells 
us himself, been a Materialist in philo- 
sophy. That is to say, he regarded the 
universe as consisting of an original 
basis or consolidation of matter of the 
kind called Inorganic, upon which there 
had been reared, or out of which there 
had somehow grown, a quantity of 
other and more highly developed mat- 
ter of the kind called Organic, ascending 
in a hierarchy of forms, with man at the 
apex. According to this philosophy, 
in thinking of the universe, one is 
bound to think of matter and of nothing 
else—matter lying dead and obdurate, 
or matter pervaded by electricities, 
nerve-forces, and what not, so as to be 
locomotive, sensitive, active, and reflec- 
tive. But this philosophy Shelley had 
soon and very decidedly abandoned ; 
and, instead of it, he had taken up 
what is called the system of Idealism. 
According to this philosophy—which 
he had got at through Hume and 
Berkeley, and partly through Plato,— 
not Matter, but Thought, is the funda- 
mental reality of the universe. Every- 
thing is thought ; nothing exists but in 
and through thought. What we call 
external objects, what we call matter 
itself, is but thought of a certain 
quantity and variety, distinguished from 
thought recognised as such by certain 
accidents of force, frequency, and the 
like. Thoughts in certain successions, 
and in certain degrees of intensity,— 
that is all we know anything of. The 
universe is but a certain coagulation, so 
to speak, or huge bubble-mountain of 
thoughts—the harder and more coagu- 
lated parts of the mass, crushed by the 
gravity of the others, constituting what 
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we call matter, and forming a perma- 
nent basis for all; and the rest ascend- 

ing in successive ‘stages of tenuity till 
they end in the ether of once-imagined 
whimsies. But, this being the case, it 
follows that the universe may be con- 
tinually added to and disturbed in its 
fabric. Thoughts being things, and the 
mind having the power of pouring forth 
a constant succession of new thoughts, 
these really rnsh into the fabric of the 
past accumulation, and, in adjusting 
themselves and finding their places, 
disturb its porosity, and keep it con- 
tinually agitated. Above all, the poet, 
whose very business it is to send forth 
new imaginations of a great and im- 
pressive character, is thus always agitat- 
ing, disturbing, and remodelling crea- 
tion. This is a doctrine which Shelley 
is perpetually repeating in his prose- 
writings. “Imagination,” he says, “or 
“ mind employed prophetically in imag- 
“ing forth its objects, is the faculty of 
“ human nature on which every grada- 
“tion of its progress—nay, every, the 
“ minutest, change—depends.” Accord- 
ing to Shelley, all the thoughts of all 
minds are adding to and altering the 
universe ; but it is the business of the 
poet, by certain splendid precalculated 
imaginations, either softly to disinte- 
grate the mass of previously accumu- 
lated existence, so that it shall fall into 
new arrangements, or sometimes to con- 
vulse, crack, and rend this mass by the 
blast of a wholesome explosion through. 
what was previously a chaos. The Poet 
would thus be pre-eminently the Re- 
former. 

So far we have but the theoretical 
side of Shelley’s system. The difficulty 
is to see how, when he had risen 
theoretically to the extreme of his Ideal- 
ism, he turned in mid-air, and came back 
on the world in a scheme of practical 
reason. Admit the universe to be ia 
coagulation of old thoughts, modifiable 
by new ones, what kinds of new 
thoughts will make the right and desir- 
able modification? What is the prin- 
ciple, what the rule, what the right and 
wrong, in thought? The poet, as ‘the 
reformer-in-chief for the human race, 
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has to employ himself in splendid pre- 
calculated imaginations, which, rushing 
forth from him, shall softly arrange 
things in new harmonies, or violently 
split their way with revolutionary force! 
Well, wherein consists the splendour to 
be desired in these imaginations, and on 
what principles are they to be precalcu- 
lated? Here, as is often the case with 
philosophers, there is a gap in which we 
cannot see the links connecting Shelley’s 
theoretical or ascending with his prac- 
tical or descending reason. But he has 
a practical system, and a very definite 
one. Unlike Hume, he ascends to the 
extreme of Idealism, not to end in 
indifference or scepticism, but to de- 
scend again all the more vehemently 
upon the world of man and life, armed 
with a faith. He speaks, indeed, of 
Deity, and other such ideas, as being 
only “ the modes in which thoughts are 
“ combined ;” but it is evident, what- 
ever he calls them, that it is only the 
presence or the absence of certain ideas 
of this class that constitutes, in his view, 
the difference between the right and the 
wrong, between the splendid and the 
mean, in thought. Thoughts combined so 
are eternally noble and good ; thoughts 
combined otherwise are eternally ignoble 
and bad—no man ever cherished a be- 
lief of this kind more passionately than 
Shelley. No man, therefore, had more 
of the essence of an absolute ethical 
faith, of a faith not fabricated out of 
experience, but structurally derived 
from an authority in, the invisible. 
Theoretically an idealist, he was morally 
a fanatic. “I have confidence in my 
“ moral sense alone, for that is a kind 
“ of originality,” is one of his own signi- 
ficant sayings. His whole life is an 
illustration. His brief existence in the 
world was one continued shriek about 
love and justice. He had “a passion,” 
he says, “for reforming the world.” Nor 
was it a superficial reform that he con- 
templated. From first to last, as he 
thought, human society had been an 
aggregate of wrong and corruption. 
Kings, priests, and governments had 
filled the earth with misery. Bound by 
sophisms and slavish fears, men and 
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women were living defrauded of their 
natural rights, and out of their natural 
relations. 
“ Kings, priests, and statesmen blast the human 
flower 
Even in its tender bud ; their influence darts, 
Like subtle poison, through the bloodless 
veins 
Of desolate society.” 


But this state of things is not to last 
for ever! There will one day be a reign 
of truth and love, of justice and social 
equality ! 
“ Spirit of nature! thou 
Life of interminable multitudes, 
Soul of those mighty spheres 
Whose changeless paths through Heaven's 
deep silence lie, 
Soul of that smallest being 
The dwelling of whose life 
Is one faint April sun-gleam— 
Man, like these passive things, 
Thy will unconsciously fulfilleth : 
Like theirs, his age of endless peace, 
Which Time is fast maturing, 
Will swiftly, surely, come ; 
And the unbounded frame which thou per- 
vadest 
Will be without a flaw 
Marring its perfect symmetry.” 


This is Shelley’s fixed faith, the bur- 
then of all his poetry. It was his own 
aim as a poet to send forth sounds that 
might shake the reign of “ Anarch 
Custom,” and hasten the blessed era in 
whose coming he believed. Nor was it 
only on the great scale that he desired 
to be a prophet of love and justice. He 
was to carry out his principle to its 
minutest applications, promoting every 
movement for the mitigation of social 
or individual suffering, and so constitu- 
ting himself, as well in literature as in 
action, what nature, in framing him so 
delicately, had fitted him to be— 


“ A nerve o’er which might creep 
The else unfelt oppressions of this earth.” 


And here we recur to a question already 
opened. Whatever Shelley’s formal 
affirmations respecting the doctrines of 
Deity and Immortality might be, it is 
clear that the fanatical intensity of his 
ethical creed implied a habit of viewing 
the world from a point out of itself, and 
by the rule of ideas not belonging to it. 
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Had his principle been “to apprehend 
“no farther than this world,” why such 
spasm, why such wailing, such rage 
against universal wrong, such frantic 
longing to refashion human nature from 
its very roots? On such a principle, it 
is true, aman might be so far a reformer. 
He might seek to correct the earth by 
itself, the part by the knowledge of the 
whole, social evils in Asia by the expe- 
rience of Europe. But for a man to 
start up and proclaim the whole past 
movement of humanity to have been 
wrong, and to propose to arrest it, and 
shift its very wheels, is a different 
matter. This was Shelley’s proposition. 
He did not propose only that the world 
should be corrected by itself, the part 
by the whole, but that it should be cor- 
rected by a rule eternal and immutable, 
which he sometimes called love or jus- 
tice, and sometimes the spirit of uni- 
versal nature. There was a Heart 
beating somewhere, to whose pulsations 
the earth as a whole was rebel, but 
which would yet subdue the earth to 
unison with it; and, meanwhile, the 
agents of good and the harbingers of 
the final harmony were to be those 
imaginations of man that, by relating 
themselves to this Heart, were to be pre- 
maturely in unison with it, and at war 
with the earth and its customs. No- 
thing short of this belief, however he 
phrased it, was the principle of Shelley’s 
practical philosophy. Seeing that it was 
so, might not we say that, like his own 
Prometheus, he had tipped his reed with 
stolen fire? 

Argument and metaphysics apart, 
there is, at least, no way in which the 
fancy may more easily apprehend the 
peculiarity of Shelley's genius than by 
thinking of him as one who surveyed 
the world not from a point within it 
or on it, but from a point in distant 
space ; or, better still, perhaps, as not a 
native of the earth at all, but some 
fluttering spirit of a lighter sphere, that 
had dropped on it by chance, unable to 
be in happy relation to it as a whole, 
though keenly sensitive to some of its 
beauties. Were our science of pedigree 
yet worth anything, it might save us 
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the necessity of any such figure. Re- 
membering that the year of Shelley’s 
birth was that of the utmost agony of 
the French Revolution, when convul- 
sion was shaking all things established, 
and new social principles were every- 
where abroad, we might then have a 
glimmering of how it happened that 
the genius of the time took a whim to 
appear even in Sussex, and bespeak as 
one of its incarnations the child of a 
commonplace English baronet, who 
never bargained for such an honour. 
But, unable to make anything to the 
purpose of such a scientific fancy, we 
may resort to the other. Shelley’s 
personal friends used to resort to it. 
“T used to tell him,” says Leigh Hunt, 
“that he had come from the planet 
“ Mercury.” One may vary the form of 
the fancy ; and, though the small pale 
planet Mercury, the sickly darling of the 
sun, seems such an orb as Shelley might 
have come from, had he come from any, 
it might be fitter to fancy that he had 
come from none, but, till he touched 
our earth, had been winging about in 
unsubstantial ether. When Milton’s 
rebel host left the celestial realms, angels 
flocking on angels and the great Arch- 
angel leading, might we not suppose 
that some small seraph, who had joined 
the rebellion, lagged behind the rest in 
his flight, became detached from them 
by regret or weakness, and, unable to 
overtake them, was left to flutter 
disconsolate and alone amid the starry 
spaces? Excluded from Heaven, but not 
borne down with the rest into Pandemo- 
nium, if this creature did at last 
come near our orb in his wanderings, 
might it not become his refuge ; and 
then, might we not suppose that, though 
retaining the principle of rebellion—so 
that, when the Highest was named, he 
would shriek against the name—yet his 
recollections of his original would be 
purer, and his nature less impaired than 
if, instead of transparent space, popu- 
lous Pandemonium had been his inter- 
mediate home ? 

_ Whatever form we give to the fancy, 
the characteristics of Shelley’s poetry 
are such as to accord with it. Intense 
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as is his ethical spirit, his desire to act 
upon man and society, his imagination 
cannot work with things as he finds 
them, with the actual stuff of historical 
life. His mode of thinking is not ac- 
cording to the terrestrial conditions of 
time, place, cause and effect, variety of 
race, climate, and costume. His persons 
are shapes, winged forms, modernized 
versions of Grecian mythology, or mor- 
tals highly allegorized ; and their move- 
ments are vague, swift, and independent 
of ordinary physical laws. Im the 
“Revolt of Islam,” for example, the 
story is that of two lovers who career 
through the plains and cities of an ima- 
ginary kingdom on a Tartar horse, or 
skim over leagues of ocean in a boat 
whose prow is of moonstone. But for 
the “Cenci,” and one or two other 
pieces, one would say that Shelley had 
searcely any aptitude for the historical. 
Even in his sensuous imagery the same 
arbitrariness is apparent. His land- 
seapes, like his persons, are a sort of 
allegories. His true poetical element, 
where alone he takes things as he finds 
them, js the atmosphere. Shelley is pre- 
eminently the poet of what may be called 
meteorological circumstance. He is at 
home among winds, mists, rains, snows, 
clouds gorgeously coloured, glories of 
sunrise, nights of moonshine, lightnings, 
streamers, and falling stars ; and what 
of vegetation and geology he brings in, 
is but as so much that might be seen by 
am aerial creature in its ascents and 
deseents. His poetry is full of direct 
and all but conscious suggestions of this. 
Need we cite, as one, his “Ode to the 
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Skylark,” that “ scorner of the ground,” 
whose skill he covets for the poet? 
Then there is his lyric of the “Cloud :”— 


“T bring fresh showers forthe thirsting flowers, 

For the seas and the streams; 

I bear light shade for the leaves when laid 
In their noon-day dreams; 

From my wings are shaken the dews that 

waken 

The sweet birds every one, 

When rocked to rest on their mother’s breast 
As the dances about the sun ; 

I wield the flail of the lashing hail, 
And whiten the green plains under, 

And then again I dissolve in rain, 
And laugh as I pass in thunder.” 


Again in his “ Invocation to the West 
Wind,” in which, expressly imploring 
it to be his spirit, he dedicates himself, 
as it were, to the meteorological for 
ever :— 

“O wild West Wind, thou breath of Autumn’s 
being, 

Thou from whose unseen presence the leaves 


dead 
Are driven, like ghosts from an enchanter 
fleeing, 
* * * * . 
Make me thy lyre, even as the forest is! 
What if my leaves are falling like its own? 
The tumult of thy mighty harmonies 


Will take from both a deep autumnal tone, 
Sweet though in sadness. Be thou, spirit 

fierce, 
My spirit! Be thou me,impetuous me! 
Drive my dead thoughts over the universe, 
Like withered leaves, to quicken a new birth; 
And, by the incantation of this verse, 


Scatter, as from an unextinguished hearth 
Ashes and sparks, my words among mankind ! 
Be through my lips to unawakened earth 


The trumpet of a prophecy! O wind, 
If Winter comes, can Spring be far behind ? 


THE REVELATION. 


“ This is the mystery 
Of this wonderful history, 
And the way to find it out.” 


SouTHEY. 


He was wont to creep and stumble, with a slow, uncertain pace, 
And a supplicating doubt o’er all his hard unbending face ; 
And our mirth would make him scornful, and our pity made him wince, 


When the fitful moody dream was on, perverting the good sense. 
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He was sharp too with his reasons, and his deep, inveterate sneer 
Mocked the highest and divinest without reverence or fear ; 

And our pious saws and customs, he would laugh at them, and call 
The old lace that did embroider the hypocrisy of all. 


For the world seemed out of joint to him, and rotten to the core, 
With Gods and creeds once credited, but credible no more ; 
And duties high, heroic, that once were bravely done ; 

But for action, we had babbling only now beneath the sun. 


And there was nothing sacred in the universe to himn— 

No lights of awe and wonder—no temple fitly dim ; 

Ever scornfully he reasoned, ever battled with his lot, 

And he rent, not understanding, the fine sanctities of thought. 


But the blind old man is altered to a cheerful hopefulness, 
And now serenest thought and joy are mantling in his face ; 
At one with his own spirit, at one with all his kind, 

At one with God’s great universe—he sees though he is blind. 


And it’s all that sweet child’s doing ; see them at the lattice there, 
How his fingers steal amid the long brown clusters of her hair ; 
And she looks up with her thoughtful eyes of lustrous loving blue, 
And tells him of the rosebuds that are peeping into view. 


They say he found her one night, humming o’er a quiet tune, 
As he walked in mournful sadness beneath the tranquil moon, 
Yet sporting in his sorrow, mourning with a scornful mirth, 
Like a blind old Samson grappling with the pillars of the earth. 


And she came upon him gently, as an angel from the Lord, 

And she led him with a loving hand, and with a pious word ; 

And she fringed the dark clouds of his soul with lights of heaven’s own grace, 
And she breathed into his life a breath of tranquil hopefulness. 


And he’s no more sharp with reasons ; thought sits calmly on his brow, 
And the dew upon his thoughts is not changed to hoar-frost now ; 

And he plays such rare sweet music with a natural pathos low ; 

There is no sorrow in it, yet ’twill make your tears to flow. 


For he’s full of all bird-singing, and the cheery ring of bells, 

The rain that drizzles on the leaves, the dripping sound of wells, 

And the bearded barley’s rustling, and the sound of winds and brooks, 
That in the quiet midnight floats about the woodland nooks, 


And the old ocean-murmurs, and all the hum of bees, 

And varied modulations of the many-sounding trees. 

These tune his heart to melodies, that lighten all its load; 

Yet their gladness hath a sadness, though it speak to him of God. 


And he knows all shapes of flowers: the heath, the fox-glove with its bells, 
The palmy fern’s green elegance, fanned in soft woodland smells ; 

The milkwort on the mossy turf his nice-touch fingers trace, 

And the eye-bright, though he sees it not, he finds it in its place. 
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And it’s all that sweet child’s doing: as they saunter by the brook,’ 
If they be not singing by the way, she reads the blessed book ; 
Reads the story of the sorrow of the man that loved us all, 

Till the eyes that cannot see her let the tears in gladness fall. 


O, a blessed work is thine, fair child ; and even go we find, 

When we, bedridden with sick thoughts, are wandering in our mind 
From the simple truth of nature, how blissful is the calm, 

When Faith holds up the aching head, and presses with her palm. 


That’s the key-note of existence ; the right tone is caught at length ; 
Cometh Faith upon the soul, and we go on in love and strength ; 
We go on, with surest footstep, by the dizziest brinks of thought, 
And in its deep abysses see the God whom we had sought. 


We were sometime dark and dreary ; we were sometime wroth and proud ; 
Warring with our fate defiant ; scornful of the vacant crowd; 

Thoughtful of the seeming discords, and the impotence of will ; 

And questioning the Universe for meanings hard and ill. 


Cometh Faith upon the spirit, and the spirit is serene, 
Seeing beauty in the duty, and God where these are seen,— 
God in every path of duty, beaming gracious from above, 
And clothing every sorrow with the garment of His love. 


And the dark cloud is uplifted, and the mists of doubt grow thin, 
Leaving drops of dew behind them, as the light comes breaking in ; 
And the surges of the passion into quiet slumbers fall, 

And the discords do but hint a grander harmony through all. 


For around the man of sorrows all the sorrows of our lot 

Find their law and light in Him, whose life is our divinest thought ; 
And the Infinite, the Dreaded, draws nigh to thee and me 

In that sacrament of sorrow—we are blind and yet we see. 


For if the way of man here is a way of grief and loss, 

Even so the way of Godhead was upon the bitter cross,— 

Upon the bitter cross, and along a tearful story, 

Till the wreath of thorns became the crown of heaven’s imperial glory. 


So the sorrow and the sacrifice, whereat we do repine, 

Are but symbols of the kinship ’twixt the human and divine— 
But the law of highest being and of highest honour given ; 

For the wreath of cruel thorns is now the empire crown of heaven. 


Rest thee on that faith divine, and all the history of man 

Round its thread will crystallize in order of a glorious plan ; 

For the grief is still divinest, and our strains of deepest gladness 
Show their kindred by their trembling ever on the verge of sadness. 


Rest thee on that holy faith, and all the misty mountain tops, 

Where thy thoughts were cold and cloudy, shall beam forth with radiant hopes 
And the harmony of all things, never uttered into ears, 

Shall be felt in deep heart-heavings, like the music of the spheres. 
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’Tis the shallow stream that babbles—’tis in shallows of the sea 
Where its ineffectual labours for a mighty utterance be ; 

All the spoken truth is ripple,—surge upon the shore of Death ; 
There is but a silent swell amid the depths of love and faith. 


But be still, and hear the Godhead how His solemn footsteps fall 
In the story of the sorrow of the Man who loved us all ; 

Be still, and let Him lead thee along the brink of awe, 

Where the mystery of sorrow solves the mystery of Law. 


And the mournfulness and scornfulness will haply melt away, 

They were frost-work on your windows, and they dimm’d the light of day ; 
And you took their phantom pictures for the scenery of earth, 

And never saw in truth the world that made your mournful mirth. 


Only let the Heaven-child, Jesus, lead thee meekly on the path 
Through thy sorrows, strewn with blossoms, like a kindly after-math, 
And for reasons sharp and bitter quiet thoughts will rise in thee, 

As when light, instead of lightning, gleams upon the earth and sea. 





And the world will murmur sweetly many songs into thine ear, 
From the harvest and the vintage, as their gladness crowns the year ; 
From the laughter of the children, glancing lightsome as life’s foam ; 
From the sabbath of the weary, and the sanctities of home ; 


Yea, the sickness and the sorrows, and the mourner’s bitter grief, 
Will have strains of holy meaning, notes of infinite relief, 
Whispering of the love and wisdom that are in a Father's rod ; 
And their sadness will have gladness speaking thus to thee of God. 


And if He give thee waters of sorrow to thy fate, 

He will give them songs to murmur, though but half articulate, 

Like the brooks that murmur pensive, and you know not what they say, 
But the grass and flowers are brightest where they sing along their way. 


Thus in thoughtful contemplation of the full-orbed life divine, 
Shall the fragmentary reason find the Law that doth combine 
All the seeming antinomies of the infinite decree 

That has linked the highest being with the highest misery. 


Ye that dwell among your reasons, what is that ye call a God 

But the lengthening shadow of yourselves that falls upon your road? 
The shadow of a Self supreme, that orders all our fate, 

Sitting bland in His complaisance ’mid the ruins desolate ! 


O your subtle logic-bridges, spanning over the abyss 

From the finite with its sadness to the Infinite of bliss! 
You would find out God by logic, lying far from us, serene, 
In a weighty proposition, with a hundred links between ! 


And you send your thoughts on every side in search of Him forsooth ! 
Speeding over the broad Universe to find the only truth 

That lies at your hand for ever. Get thee eye-salve, man, and pray : 
God is walking in the garden, and it is the noon of day. 
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Roll up these grave-clothes, lay them in a corner of the tomb ; 
He is risen from dead arguments; what seek ye in their gloom ?' 
Leave the linen robes and spices—foolish hearts are thine and mine 
How could love and faith be called upon to bury the divine ? 


O not thus the way of Faith, not thus the way of holy Love, 
Where the Christ of human story and the Christ of heaven above 
Blends the duty and the beauty—blends the human and divine, 
By the crown of His many sorrows ever glorifying thine. 


Tell me no more of your reasons ; do not call me to embark 
On a voyage to the tropics with an iceberg for an ark, 
Swaying grandly o’er the billows, shining brightly in the sun, 
But to melt away beneath me ere the voyage be half done, 


I heed not of your logic ; I am well convinced of God : 

*Tis the purpose He is working, and the path that He has trod 
Through the mystery of misery—the labyrinth of sin, 

That clouds the world around, and overcasts the soul within : 


*Tis the story of the ages, like the witches’ midnight revel, 

Wild, grotesque, and very tragic—worship surely of the devil ; 
*Tis the struggle of the human, with its impotence and ill, 

Reeling blindly through the dark, and working out a mightier will. 


And you've not discovered God—and I care not though you did ; 
That is not the ancient secret from the generations hid ; 

*Tis the purpose, and the moral, and the harmony of life, 

That we ravel in unravelling till exhausted with the strife. 


And my heart was all despairing, and my soul was dark and dreary, 
And the night was coming fast on me—a lonesome night and eerie— 
As bit by bit the wreck went down, and all I clung to most, 

Turned to straws and drifting bubbles, and was in the darkness lost. 


And my heart grew more despairing, and my soul more dark and dreary, 
Till I saw the Godhead bendirg, faint and meek, and very weary ; 

Not in blessedness supernal, sitting easy on a throne, 

Dealing sorrows upto others, with no sorrow of his own. 


And I read in His great sorrows the significance of mine,— 
Even the Law of highest Being, proving kin with the divine, 
Love travailing in pain with a birth of nobleness, 

And dying into Life with sure development of bliss. 


Then the discords lost their terror, and the harmonies began 
To be heard in sweetest snatches, where a peaceful spirit ran 
Through strangest variations of the universal pain, 

. With the still recurring cadence of the Cross for its refrain— 


Snatches of the concord, never fully uttered unto man, 

Yet discovering in their pathos, the dim outline of the plan, 
Whereby the pain and sorrow, and the evil might be wrought 
Into the rarest beauty, and highest unisons of thought. 
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Heed not, then, the many reasons—the cross lights and the broken, 
That are glimmering all around thee with half-meanings but half-spoken ; 
Turn thee to the man of sorrows—Ecce Homo !—look on God ; 

He will ease thee of thy sorrows, opening blossoms in the rod. 


All the creeds are but an effort feebly to interpret Him, 

Like the sunlight—through a prison that breaks into a chamber dim ; 
Hie thee forth into the daylight ; wherefore darken thus thy room, 
And then moan that there is only light enough to show the gloom ? 


Ecce Homo! all ye nations, tribes, and peoples of the earth ; 

Leave the priests their poor devices, and the scribes their barren dearth ; 
Here is flesh and blood and feeling—thou shalt eat of Him and live, 
And walk with Him in glory whom the Heavens did once receive. 


And your path shall be a path of light, your tears a morning shower, 
All the germs of nature opening, fragrant, underneath the power 

Of the quiet light that claspeth all the world in its embrace, 

And: makes it beain and prattle up into the Father’s face. 


ORWELL. 


TOM BROWN AT OXFORD. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “TOM BROWN’S SCHOOL-DAYS.” 


CHAPTER XXVL 


THE LONG WALK IN CHRISTCHURCH 
MEADOWS. 


Do well unto thyself and men will 
speak good of thee, is a maxim as old 
as King David’s time, and just as true 
now as it was then. Hardy had found 
it so since the publication of the class 
list. Within a few days of that event, 
it was known that his was a very good 
first. His College Tutor had made his 
own inquiries, and repeated on several 
occasions in a confidential way the state- 
ment that, “with the exception of a 
“want of polish in his Latin and Greek 
“ verses, Which we seldom get, except in 
“the most finished public school men— 
“ Etonians in particular—there has been 
“no better examination in the schools 
“for several years.” The worthy tutor 
went on to take glory to the college, and 
in a lower degree to himself. He called 
attention, in more than one common 
room, to the fact that Hardy had never 
had any private tuition, but had attained 
his intellectual development solely in the 


curriculum provided by St. Ambrose’s 
College for the training of the youth 
intrusted to her. “ He himself, indeed,” 
he would add, “had always taken much 
“interest in Hardy, and had, perhaps, 
“done more for him than would be pos- 
“sible in every case, but only with 
“ direct reference to, and in supplement 
“ of the college course.” 

The Principal had taken marked and 
somewhat pompous notice of him, and 
had graciously intimated his wish, or, 
perhaps I should say, his will, (for he 
would have been much astonished to be 
told that a wish of his could count for 
less than a royal mandate to any man 
who had been one of his servitors,) that 
Hardy should stand for a fellowship, 
which had lately fallen vacant. A few 
weeks before, this excessive affability 
and condescension of the great man 
would have wounded Hardy ; but, some- 
how, the sudden rush of sunshine and 
prosperity, though it had not thrown 
him off his balance, or changed his esti- 
mate of men and things, had pulled a 
sort of comfortable sheath over his sen- 
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sitiveness, and given him a second skin, 
as it were, from which the Principal’s 
shafts bounded off innocuous, instead of 
piercing and rankling. At first, the 
idea of standing for a fellowship at St. 
Ambrose’s was not pleasant to him. He 
felt inclined to open up entirely new 
ground for himself, and stand at some 
other college, where he had neither ac- 
quaintance norassociation. Buton second 
thoughts, he resolved to stick to his old 
college, moved thereto partly by the 
lamentations of Tom, when he heard of 
his friend’s meditated emigration, but 
chiefly by the unwillingness to quit a 
hard post for an easier one, which besets 
natures like his to their own discomfort, 
but, may one hope, to the signal benefit 
of the world at large. Such men may see 
clearly enough all the advantages of a 
move of this kind—may quite appreciate 
the ease which it would bring them— 
may be impatient with themselves for 
not making it at once—but, when it 
comes to the actual leaving the old post, 
even though it may be a march out with 
all the honours of war, drums beating 
and colours flying, as it would have been 
in Hardy’s case, somehow or another, 
nine times out of ten, they throw up the 
chance at the last moment, if not earlier ; 
pick up their old arms—growling per- 
haps at the price they are paying to 
keep theirown self-respect—and shoulder 
back into the press to face their old 
work, muttering, “We are asses; we 
“don’t know what’s good for us; but 
“we must see this job through some- 
“how, come what may.” 

So Hardy stayed on at St. Ambrose, 
waiting for the fellowship examination, 
and certainly, I am free to confess, not 
a little enjoying the change in his posi- 
tion and affairs. 

He had given up his low dark back 
rooms to the new servitor, his successor, 
to whom he had presented all the 
ricketty furniture, except his two Wind- 
sor chairs and Oxford reading table. 
The intrinsic value of the gift was not 
great certainly, but was of importance 
to the poor raw boy, who was taking his 
place ; and it was made with the deli- 
cacy of one who knew the situation. 


Hardy’s good offices did not stop here. 
Having tried the bed himself for up- 
wards of three long years, he knew all 
the hard places, and was resolved while 
he stayed up that they should never 
chafe another occupant as they had him. 
So he set himself to provide stuffing, and 
took the lad about with him, and cast a 
skirt of his newly acquired mantle of 
respectability over him, and put him in 
the way of making himself as comfort- 
able as circumstances would allow; 
never disguising from him all the while 
that the bed was not to be a bed of 
roses. In which pursuit, though not yet 
a fellow, perhaps he was qualifying him- 
self better for a a fellowship than he 
could have done by any amount of 
cramming for polish in his versification. 
Not that the electors of St. Ambrose 
would be likely to hear of or appreciate 
this kind of training. Polished versifi- 
cation would no doubt have told more in 
that quarter. But we who are behind 
the scenes may disagree with them, and 
hold that he who is thus acting out, and 
learning to understand the meaning of 
the word “fellowship,” is the man for 
our votes. 

So Hardy had left his rooms and 
gone out of College, into lodgings near 
at hand. The sword, epaulettes, and 
picture of his father’s old ship—his 
tutelary divinities, as Tom called them— 
occupied theiraccustomed place in his new 
rooms, except that there was a looking 
glass over the mantle-piece here, by the 
side of which the sword hung, instead of 
in the centre, as it had done while he 
had no such luxury. His Windsor 
chairs occupied each side of the pleasant 
window of his sitting room, and already 
the taste for luxuries with which he had 
so often accused himself to Tom began 
to peep out in the shape ef one or two 
fine engravings. Altogether Fortune was 
smiling on Hardy, and he was making 
the most of her, like a wise man, having 
brought her round by proving that he 
could get on without her, and was not 
going out of his way to gain her smiles. 
Several men came at once, even before 
he had taken his B.A. degree, to read 
with him, and others applied to know 
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whether he would take a reading party 
in the long vacation. In short all things 
went well with Hardy, and the Oxford 
world recognized the fact, and trades- 
men and college servants became obse- 
quious, and began to bow before him, 
and recognize him as one of their lords 
and masters. 

It was to Hardy's lodgings that Tom 
repaired straightway, when he left his 
cousin by blood, and cousin by courtesy, 
at the end of the last chapter. For, 
running over in his mind all his acquain- 
tance, he at once fixed upon Hardy as 
the man to accompany him in escort- 
ting the ladies to the Long Walk. 
Besides being his own most intimate 
friend, Hardy was the man whom he 
would prefer to all others to intro- 
duce to ladies now. “A month ago 
it might have been different,’ Tom 
thought ; “he was such an old guy in 
his dress. But he has smartened up, 
and wears as good a coat as I do, and 
looks well enough for any body, though 
he never will be much of a dresser. 
Then he will be in a Bachelor's gown too, 
which will look respectable.” 

“ Here you are ; that’s all right; I’m so 
glad you're in,” he said as he entered the 
room. ‘Now I want you to come to the 
Long Walk with me to-night.” 

“Very well—will you call for me ?” 

“Yes, and mind you come in your 
best get-up, old fellow: we shall have 
two of the prettiest girls who are up, 
with us.” 

“ You won’t want me then ; they will 
have plenty of escort.” 

“Not a bit of it. They are deserted 
by their natural guardian, my old uncle, 
who has gone out to dinner. Oh, it’s 
all right; they are my cousins, more 
like sisters, and my uncle knows we are 
going. In fact it was he who settled that 
I should take them.” 

“Yes, but you see I don’t know 
them.’ 

“That doesn’t matter. I can’t take 
them both myself—I must have some- 
body with me, and I’m so glad to get 
the chance of introducing you to some 
of my people. You'll know them all, 
I hope, before long. ’ 
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“Of course I should like it very 
much, if you are sure it’s all right.” 

Tom was as perfectly sure as usual, 
and so the matter was arranged. Hardy 
was very much pleased and gratified at 
this proof of his friend’s confidence ; and 
I am not going to say that he did not 
shave again, and pay most unwonted 
attention to his toilet before the hour 
fixed for Tom’s return. The fame of 
Brown’s lionesses had spread through 
St. Ambrose’s already, and Hardy had 
heard of them as well as other men. 
There was something so unusual to him 
in being selected on such an occasion, 
when the smartest men in the college 
were wishing and plotting for that 
which came to him unasked, that he 
may be pardoned for feeling something 
a little like vanity, while he adjusted 
the coat which Tom had recently thought 
of with such complacency, and looked 
in the glass to see that his gown hung 
gracefully. The effect on the whole 
was so good, that Tom was above mea- 
sure astonished when he came back, and 
could not help indulging in some gentle 
chaff as they walked towards the High- 
street arm in arm. 

The young ladies were quite rested, 
and sitting dressed and ready for their 
walk when Tom and Hardy were an- 
nounced, and entered the room. Miss 
Winter rose up, surprised and a little 
embarrassed at the introduction of a total 
stranger in her father’s absence. But 
she put a good face on the matter, as 
became a well-bred young woman, 
though she secretly resolved to lecture 
Tom in private, as he introduced “My 
great friend, Mr. Hardy, of our college. 
My cousins.” Mary dropped a pretty 
little demure courtesy, lifting her eyes 
for one moment for a glance at Tom, 
which said as plain as look could speak, 
“ Well, I must say you are making the 
most of your new-found relationship.” 
He was a little put out for a moment, 
but then recovered himself, and said 
apologetically, 

“Mr. Hardy is a bachelor, Katie— 
I mean a Bachelor of Arts, and he 
knows all the people by sight up 
here. We couldn’t have gone to the 
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walk without some one to show us 
the lions.” 

“Tndeed, I’m afraid you give me too 
much credit,” said Hardy. “I know 
most of our dons by sight certainly, but 
scarcely any of the visitors.” 

The awkwardness of Tom’s attempted 
explanation set everything wrong again. 

Then came one of those awkward 
pauses which will occur so very pro- 
vokingly at the most inopportune times. 
Miss Winter was seized with one of the 
uncontrollable fits of shyness, her 
bondage to which she had so lately 
been grieving over to Mary; and in 
self-defence, and without meaning in the 
least to do so, drew herself up, and 
looked as proud as you please. Hardy, 
whose sensitiveness,as we have seen, was 
as keen as a woman’s, felt in a moment 
the awkwardness of the situation, and 
became as shy as Miss Winter her- 
self. If the floor would have suddenly 
opened, and let him through into the 
dark shop, he would have been thankful ; 
but, as it would not, there he stood, 
meditating a sudden retreat from the 
room, and a tremendous onslaught on 
Tom, as soon as he could catch him 
alone, for getting him into such a scrape. 
Tom was provoked with them all, for 
not at once feeling at ease with one 
another, and stood twirling his cap by 
the tassel, and looking fiercely at it, re- 
solved not to break the silence. He 
had been at all the trouble of bringing 
about this charming situation, and now 
nobody seemed to like it, or to know 
what to say or do. They might get 
themselves out of it as they could, for 
anything he cared ; he was not going to 
bother himself any more. 

Mary looked in the glass, to see that 
her bonnet was quite right, and then 
from one to another of her companions, 
in a little wonder at their unaccountable 
behaviour, and a little pique that two 
young men should be standing there like 
unpleasant images, and not availing 
themselves of the privilege of trying, at 
least, to make themselves agreeable to 
her. Luckily, however, for the party, 
the humorous side of the tableau 
struck her with great force, so that when 


Tom lifted his misanthropic eyes for a 
moment, and caught hers, they were so 
full of fun that he had nothing to do 
but to allow himself, not without a 
struggle, to break first into a smile, and 
then into a laugh. This brought all 
eyes to bear on him, and the ice, being 
once broken, dissolved as quickly as it 
had gathered. 

“T really can’t see what there is 
to laugh at, Tom,” said Miss Winter, 
smiling herself, nevertheless, and blush- 
ing a little, as she worked or pretended 
to work at buttoning one of her gloves. 

“Can’tyou, Katie? Well then, isn’t 
it very ridiculous, and enough to make 
one laugh, that we four should be stand- 
ing here in a sort of Quaker’s meeting, 
when we ought to be half-way to the 
Long Walk by this time ?” 

“Oh, do let us start,” said Mary ; “I 
know we shall be missing all the best of 
the sight.” 

“Come along, then,” said Tom, lead- 
ing the way down stairs, and Hardy and 
the ladies followed, and they descended 
into the High Street, walking all 
abreast, the two ladies together, with 
a gentleman on either flank. This for- 
mation answered well enough in High 
Street, the broad pavement of that 
celebrated thoroughfare being favourable 
to an advance in line. But when they 
had wheeled into Oriel Lane the narrow 
pavement at once threw the line into 
confusion, and after one or two fruitless 
attempts to take up the dressing they 
settled down into the more natural for- 
mation of close column of couples, the 
leading couple consisting of Mary and 
Tom, and the remaining couple of Miss 
Winter and Hardy. It was a lovely 
midsummer evening, and Oxford was 
looking her best under the genial cloud- 
less sky, so that, what with the usual 
congratulations on the weather, and ex- 
planatory remarks on the buildings as 
they passed along, Hardy managed to 
keep up a conversation with his com- 
panion without much difficulty. Miss 
Winter was pleased with his quiet defe- 
rential manner, and soon lost her feeling 
of shyness, and, before Hardy had come 
to the end of such remarks as it occurred 
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to him to make, she was taking her fair 
share in the talk. In describing their 
day’s doings she spoke with enthusiasm 
of the beauty of Magdalen Chapel, and 
betrayed a little knowledge of traceries 
and mouldings, which gave an opening 
to her companion to travel out of the 
weather and the names of colleges. 
Church architecture was just one of 
the subjects which was sure at that time 
to take more or less hold on every man 
at Oxford whose mind was open to 
the influences of the place. Hardy had 
read the usual text-books, and kept his 
eyes open as he walked about the town 
and neighbourhood. To Miss Winter 
he seemed so learned on the subject, that 
she began to doubt his tendencies, and 
was glad ‘to be reassured by some re- 
marks which fell from him as to the 
University sermon which she had heard. 
She was glad to find that her cousin’s 
most intimate friend was not likely 
to lead him into the errors of Trac- 

Meantime the leading couple were 
getting on satisfactorily in their own 
way. 

“Tsn’t it good of uncle Robert? he 
says that he shall feel quite comfortable 
as long as you and Katie are with me. 
In fact, I feel quite responsible already, 
like an old dragon in a story-book 
watching a treasure.” 

“Yes, but what does Katie say to 
being made a treasure of? She has to 
think a good deal for herself ; and I am 
afraid you are not quite certain of being 
our sole knight and guardian because 
uncle Robert wants to get rid of us. 
Poor old uncle !” 

“ But you wouldn’t object, then ?” 

“Oh dear, no—at least, not unless 
you take to looking as cross as you 
did just now in our lodgings. Of course, 
I’m all for dragons who are mad about 
dancing, and never think of leaving a 
ball-room till the band packs up and 
the old man shuffles in to put out the 
lights.” 

a Then I shall be a model dragon,” 
said Tom. Twenty-four hours earlier he 
had declared that nothing should in- 
duce him to go to the balls; but his 
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views on the subject had been greatly 
modified, and he had been worrying all 
his acquaintance, not unsuccessfully, for 
the necessary tickets, ever since his 
talk with his cousins on the preceding 
evening. 

The scene became more and more gay 
and lively as they passed out of Christ- 
church towards the Long Walk. The 
town turned out to take its share in the 
show ; and citizens of all ranks, the 
poorer ones accompanied by children of 
all ages, trooped along cheek by jowl 
with members of the University of all 
degrees and their visitors, somewhat 
indeed to the disgust of certain of these 
latter, many of whom declared that the 
whole thing was spoilt by the miscel- 
laneousness of the crowd, and that 
“those sort of people” ought not to 
be allowed to come to the Long Walk 
on Show Sunday. However, “those 
sort of people” abounded nevertheless, 
and seemed to enjoy very much, in 
sober fashion, the solemn march up and 
down beneath the grand avenue of 
elms, in the midst of their betters. 

The University was there in strength, 
from the Vice-Chancellor downwards. 
Somehow or another, though it might 
seem an unreasonable thing at first 
sight for grave and reverend persons to 
do, yet most of the gravest of them 
found some reason for taking a turn in 
the Long Walk. As for the under- 
graduates, they turned out almost to a 
man, and none of them more certainly 
than the young gentlemen, elaborately 
dressed, who had sneered at the whole 
ceremony as snobbish an hour or two 
before. 

As for our hero, he sailed into the 
meadows thoroughly satisfied for the 
moment with himself and his convoy. 
He had every reason to be so, for though 
there were many gayer and more fashion- 
ably dressed ladies present than his 
cousin, and cousin by courtesy, there 
were none there whose faces, figures 
and dresses carried more unmistakeably 
the marks of that thorough quiet high 
breeding, that refinement which is no 
mere surface pelish, and that fearless 
unconsciousness Which looks out from 
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pure hearts, which are still, thank God, 
to be found in so many homes of the 
English gentry. 

. The Long Walk was filling rapidly, and 
at every half-dozen paces Tom was 
greeted by some of his friends or ac- 
quaintance, and exchanged a word or 
two with them. But he allowed them 
one after another to pass by without 
effecting any introduction. 

“You seem to have a great many ac- 
quaintances,” said his companion, upon 
whom none of these salutations were 
lost. 

“Yes, of course ; one gets to know a 
great many men up here.” 

“Tt must be very pleasant. But does 
it not interfere a great deal with your 
reading ¢” 

“No; because one meets them at 
lectures, and in Hall and Chapel. LBe- 
sides,’ he added in a sudden fit of 
honesty, “it is my first year. One 
doesn’t read much in one’s first year. 
It is a much harder thing than people 
think to take to reading, except just 
before an examination.” 

“But your great friend who is walk- 
ing with Katie—what did you say his 
name is?” 

“ Hardy.” 

“Well, he is a great scholar, didn’t 
you say?” 

“Yes, he has just taken a first class. 
He is the best man of his year.” 

“ How proud you must be of him! I 
suppose now he is a great reader?” 

“Yes, he is great at everything. He 
is nearly the best oar in our boat. By 
the way, you will come to the procession 
of boats to-morrow night? We are the 
head boat on the river.” 

“Oh, I hope so. Is it a pretty sight ? 
Let us ask Katie about it.” 

“Tt is the finest sight in the world,” 
said Tom, who had never seen it ; 
“twenty-four eight oars, with their flags 
flying, and all the crews in uniform. 
You see the barges over there, moored 
along the side of the river. You will 
sit on one of them as we pass.” 

“Yes, I think I do,” said Mary, look- 
ing across the meadow in the direction 
in which he pointed ; “you mean those 
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great gilded things. But I don’t see the 
river.” 

“Shall we walk round there? It 
won’t take us ten minutes.” 

“But we must not leave the walk 
and all the people. It is so amusing 
here.” 

“Then you will wear our colours at 
the procession to-morrow ¢” 

“Yes, if Katie doesn’t mind. At 
least if they are pretty. What are your 
colours }” 

“Blue and white. I will get you 
some ribbons to-morrow morning.” 

“Very well, and I will make them up 
into rosettes.” 

“Why, do you know them?” asked 
Tom, as she bowed to two gentlemen in 
masters’ caps and gowns, whom they met 
in the crowd. 

“Yes; at least we met them last 
night.” 

“ But do you know who they are?” 

“Oh yes ; they were introduced to us, 
and I talked a great deal to them. And 
Katie scolded me for it when we got 
home. No; I won't say scolded me, 
but looked very grave over it.” 

“They are two of the leaders of the 
Tractarians.” 

“Yes. That was the fun of it. 
Katie was so pleased and interested with 
them at first; much more than I was. 
But when she found out who they were 
she fairly ran away, and I stayed and 
talked on. I don’t think they said any- 
thing very dangerous. Perhaps one of 
them wrote No. 90. Do you know?” 

“T dare say. But I don’t know 
much about it. However, they must 
have a bad time of it, I should think, 
up here with the old dons.” 

“ But don’t you think one likes people 
who are persecuted? I declare I would 
listen to them for an hour, though I 
didn’t understand a word, just to show 
them that I wasn’t afraid of them, and 
sympathised with them. How can peo- 
ple be so ill-natured? I’m sure they 
only write what they believe, and think 
will do good.” 

“That's just what most of us feel,” 
said Tom ; “we hate to see them put 
down because they don’t agree with the 
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swells up here. You'll see how they 
will be cheered in the theatre.” 

“Then they are not unpopular and 
persecuted after all?” 

“Oh yes, by the dons. And that’s 
why we all like them. From fellow- 
feeling you see, because the dons bully 
them and us equally.” 

“ But I thought they were dons too?” 

“Well, so they are, but not regular 
dons, you know, like the Proctors, and 
Deans, and that sort.” 

His companion did not understand 
this delicate distinction, but was too 
much interested in watching the crowd 
to inquire further. 

Presently they met two of the heads 
of houses walking with several stran- 
gers. - Every one was noticing them 
as they passed, and of course Tom was 
questioned as to who they were. Not 
being prepared with an answer he ap- 
pealed to Hardy, who was just behind 
them talking to Miss Winter. They 
were some of the celebrities on whom 
honorary degrees were to be conferred, 
Hardy said ; a famous American author, 
a foreign ambassador, a well-known 
Indian soldier, and others. Then came 
some more M.A.’s, one of whom this 
time bowed to Miss Winter. 

“Who was that, Katie?” 

“One of the gentlemen we met last 
night. I did not catch his name, but 
he was very agreeable.” 

“Oh, lremember. You were talking 
to him for a long time after you ran 
away from me. I was very curious to 
know what you were saying, you seemed 
so interested.” 

“Well, you seem to have made the 
most of your time last night,” said Tom ; 
“T should have thought, Katie, you 
would hardly have approved of him 
either.” 

“ But who is he?” 

“Why, the most dangerous man in 
Oxford. What do they call him—a 
Germanizer and a rationalist, is’nt it, 
Hardy?” 

“ Yes, I believe so,” said Hardy. 

“Oh, think of that! There, Katie ; 


you had much better have stayed by 
me after all. A Germanizer, didn’t you 
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say? Whata hard word. It must be 
much worse than Tractarian. Isn’t it 
now ¢” 

“Mary dear, pray take care ; every 
body will hear you,” said Miss Winter. 

“TI wish I thought that every body 
would listen to me,” replied Miss Mary. 
“ But I realiy will be very quiet, Katie, 
—only I must know which is the worst, 
my Tractarians or your Germanizer ?” 

“ Oh, the Germanizer of course,” said 
Tom. 

“ But why?” said Hardy, who could 
do no less than break a lance for his 
companion. Moreover he happened to 
have strong convictions on these sub- 


jects. 


“Why? Because one knows the 
worst of where the Tractarians are going. 
They may go to Rome and there’s an 
end of it. But the Germanizers are 
going into the abysses, or no one knows 
where.” 

“There, Katie, you hear, I hope,” in- 
terrupted Miss Mary, coming to her 
companion’s rescue before Hardy could 
bring his artillery to bear, “but what a 
terrible place Oxford must be. I declare 
it seems quite full of people whom it 
is unsafe to talk with.” 

“TI wish it were, if they were all like 
Miss Winter's friend,” said Hardy. And 
then the crowd thickened, and they 
dropped behind again. Tom was getting 
to think more of his companion and less 
of himself every minute, when he was 
suddenly confronted in the walk by 
Benjamin, the Jew money-lender, smok- 
ing a cigar and dressed in a gaudy 
figured satin waistcoat and water fall 
of the same material, and resplendent 
with jewellery. He had business to 
attend to in Oxford at this time of the 
year. Nothing escaped the eyes .of 
Tom’stompanion. 

“Who was that?” she said ; “‘ what a 
dreadful looking man! Surely he bowed 
as if he knew you?” 

“T daresay. He is impudent enough 
for anything,” said Tom. 

“ But who is he ?” 

* Oh, a rascally fellow who sells bad 
cigars and worse wine.” 

Tom’s equanimity was much shaken 
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by the apparition of the Jew. The 
remembrance of the bill scene at the 
public house in the Corn-market, and 
the unsatisfactory prospect in that mat- 
ter, with Blake plucked and Drysdale 
no longer a member of the University 
and utterly careless as to his liabilities, 
came across him, and made him silent 
and absent. 

He answered at hazard to his com- 
panion’s remarks for the next minute or 
two, until, after some particularly inap- 
propriate reply, she turned her head and 
looked at him for a moment with steady 
wide open eyes, which brought him to 
himself, or rather drove him into him- 
self, in no time. 

“T really beg your pardon,” he said ; 
“T was very rude, I fear. It is so 
strange to me to be walking here with 
ladies. What were you saying?” 

“Nothing of any consequence — I 
really forget. But is it a very strange 
thing for you to walk with ladies 
here ¢” 

Strange! I should think it was! 
I have never seen a lady that I knew 
up here, till you came.” 

“Indeed! but there must be plenty 
of ladies living in Oxford ?” 

“TI don’t believe there are. At least, 
we never see them.” 

“Then you ought to be on your best 
behaviour when wé.do come. I shall 
expect you now to listen to everything 
I say, and to answer my silliest ques- 
tions.” 

“Oh, you ought not to be so hard 
on us.” : 

“You mean that you are not used to 
answering silly questions? How wise 
you must all grow, living up here toge- 
ther.” 

“Perhaps. But the wisdom doesn’t 
come down to the first-year men ; and 
agent” 

“ Well, why do you stop?” 

“Because I was going to say some- 
thing you might not like.” 

“Then I insist on hearing it. Now, 
I shall not let you off. You were say- 
ing that wisdom does not come so low 
as first-year men ; and so—what?” 

“ And so—and so, they are not wise.” 


‘Yes, of course; but that was not 
what you were going to say ; and so—” 

“ And so they are generally agreeable, 
for wise people are always dull; and 
so—ladies ought to avoid the dons.” 

“ And not avoid first-year men ?” . 

* Exactly so.” 

“ Because they are foolish, and there- 
fore fit company for ladies. Now, 
really—” 

“No, no; because they are foolish, 
and, therefore, they ought to be made 
wise ; and ladies are wiser than dons,” 

“And therefore, duller, for all wise 
people, you said, were dull.” 

“Not all wise people; only people 
who are wise by cramming,—as dons ; 
but ladies are wise by inspiration.” 

“ And first-year men, are they foolish 
by inspiration and agreeable by cram- 
ming, or agreeable by inspiration and 
foolish by cramming ?” 

“They are agreeable by inspiration 
in the society of ladies.” 

“Then they can never be agreeable, 
for you say they never see ladies.” 

“Not with the bodily eye, but with 
the eye of fancy.” 

“Then their agreeableness must be 
all fancy.” 

“But it is better to be agreeable in 
fancy than dull in reality.” 

“That depends upon whose fancy it 
is. To be agreeable in your own fancy 
is compatible with being as dull in 
reality as—” 

“How you play with words ; I see 
you won't leave me a shred either of 
fancy or agreeableness to stand on.” 

“Then I shall do you good service. 
I shall destroy your illusions ; you can- 
not stand on illusions.” 

“But remember what my illusions 
were,—fancy and agreeableness.” 

“But your agreeableness stood on 
fancy, and your fancy on nothing. You 
had better settle down at once on the 
solid basis of dulness, like the dons.” 

“Then I am to found myself on fact, 
and try to be dull? What a conclusion ! 
But perhaps dulness is no more a fact 
than fancy ;—what is dulness ?” 

“Oh, I do not undertake to define ; 
you are the best judge.” 
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“How severe you are! Now, see how 
generous I am. Dulness in society is 
the absence of ladies.” 

“ Alas, poor Oxford! Who is that in 
the velvet sleeves ? Why do you touch 
your cap ?” 

“That is the proctor. He is our 
Cerberus ; he has to keep all under- 
graduates i in good order.” 

“What a task! He ought to have 
three heads.” 

“He has only one head, but it isa 
very long one. And he has a tail like any 
Basha, composed of pro-proctors, mar- 
shals, and bull-dogs, and I don’t know 
what all. But to go back to what we 
were saying—” 

“No, don’t let us go back. I’m tired 
of it ; besides, you were just beginning 
about dulness. How can you expect me 
to listen now ?” 

“Oh, but do listen, just for two 
minutes. Will you be serious? I do 
want to know what you really think 
when you hear the case.” 

“ Well, I will try,—for two minutes, 
mind,” 

Upon gaining which permission Tom 
went off into an interesting discowrse on 
the unnaturalness of men’s lives at Ox- 
ford, which it is by no means necessary 
to inflict on my readers. As he was 
waxing eloquent and sentimental, he 
chanced to look from his companion’s 
face for a moment in search of a simile, 
when his eyes alighted on that virtuous 
member of society, Dick, the factotum 
of the Choughs, who was taking his 
turn in the long walk with his betters. 
Dick’s face was twisted into an uncom- 
fortable grin; his eyes were fixed on 
Tom and his companion ; and he made a 
sort of half motion towards totching his 
hat, but couldn’t quite carry it through, 
and so passed by. 

“Ah! ain’t he a going of it again,” 
he muttered to himself ; “ jest like ’em 
all.” 

Tom didn’t hear the words, but the 
look had been quite enough for him, 
and he broke off short in his speech, 
and turned his head away, and, after 
two or three flounderings which Mary 
seemed not to notice, stopped short, 
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and let Miss Winter and Hardy. join 
them. 

“It’s getting dark,” he said, as they 
came up ; “the walk is thinning; ought 
we not to be going? Remember, Iam 
in charge.” 

“Yes, I think it is time.” 

At this moment the great Christ 
Church bell,—Tom, by nando Veg 
to toll. 

“Surely that can’t be Tom?” Miss 
Winter said, who had heard the one 
hundred and one strokes on former 
occasions. 

“ Indeed it is, though.” 

“ But how very light it is.” 

“It is almost the longest day in the 
year, and there hasn’t been a od all 
day. ” 

They started to walk home ‘all 
together, and Tom gradually recovered 
himself, but left the labouring oar to 
Hardy, who did his work very well, 
and persuaded the ladies to go on and 
see the Ratcliffe by moonlight—the only 
time to see it, as he said, because of the 
shadows—and just to look in at the old 
quadrangle of St. Ambrose. 

It was almost ten o’clock when they 
stopped at the lodgings in High Street. 
While they were waiting for the door to 
be opened, Hardy said— 

“T really must apologize, Miss Winter, 
to you, for my intrusion to-night. I 
hope your father will allow me to call 
on him.” 

“Oh yes! pray do; he will be so 
glad to see any friend of my cousin’s.” 

“ And if I can be of any use to him ; 
or to you, or your sister” — 

“My sister ! Oh, you mean Mary? 
She is not my sister.” 

“TI beg your pardon. But I hope 
you will ‘let me know if there is any- 
thing I can do for you.” 

“ Indeed we will. Now, Mary, papa 
will be worrying about us.” And so 
the young ladies said their adieus, and 
disappeared. 

“Surely .you told me they were 
sisters,” said Hardy, as the two walked 
away towards College. 

“No, did 14 I don’t remember.” 

“ But they are your cousins ?” 
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“Yes ; at least Katie is. Don’t you 
like her ?” 

“Of course; one can’t help liking 
her. But she says you have not met 
for two years or more.” 

“No more we have.” 

“Then I suppose you have seen more 
of her companion lately ?” 

“Well, if you must know, I never 
saw her before yesterday.” 

“You don’t mean to say that you 
took me in there to-night when you had 
never seen one of the young ladies 
before, and the other not for two years ! 
Well, upon my word, Brown—” 

“Now don’t blow me up, old fellow, 
to-night—please don’t. There, I give 
in. Don’t hit a fellow when he’s down. 
I’m so low.” Tom spoke in such a 
deprecating tone, that Hardy’s wrath 
passed away. 

“Why, what’s the matter?” he said. 
“ You seemed to be full of talk. I was 
envying your fluency, I know, often.” 

“Talk ; yes, sol was. But didn’t you 
see Dick in the walk? You have never 
heard anything more ?” 

“No ; but no news is good news.” 

“Heigho! I’m awfully down. I want 
to talk to you. Let me come up.” 

“Come along then.” And so they 
disappeared into Hardy’s lodgings. 

The two young ladies, meanwhile, 
soothed old Mr. Winter, who had eaten 
and drunk more than was good for him, 
and was naturally put out thereby. 
They soon managed to persuade him to 
retire, and then followed themselves— 
first to Mary’s room, where that young 
lady burst out at once, “ What a charm- 
ing place itis! Oh! didn’t you enjoy 
your evening, Katie ?” 

“Yes ; but I felt a little awkward 
without any chaperone. You seemed 
to get on very well with my cousin. 
You scarcely spoke to us in the Long 
Walk till just before we came away. 
What were you talking about ?” 

Mary burst into a gay laugh. “All 
sorts of nonsense,” she said. “I don’t 
think I ever talked so much nonsense in 
my life. I hope he isn’t shocked. I 
don’t think he is. But I said any- 
thing that came into my head. I 


couldn’t help it. You don’t think it 
wrong ¢” 

“Wrong, dear? No, I’m sure you 
could say nothing wrong.” 

“I’m not so sure of that. But, Katie 
dear, I know there is something on his 
mind.” 

“ Why do you think so ?” 

“Oh! because he stopped short twice, 
and became quite absent, and seemed 
not to hear anything I said.” 

“How odd! I never knew him do 
so. Did you see any reason for it ?” 

“No; unless it was two men we 
passed in the crowd. One was a vulgar 
looking wretch, who was smoking—a 
fat black thing, with such a thick nose, 
covered with jewellery—” 

“ Not his nose, dear ?” 

“No, but his dress; and the other 
was a homely, dried up little man, like one 
of your Englebourn troubles. I’m sure 
there is some mystery about them, and 
I shall find it out. But how did you 
like his friend, Katie?” 

“Very much indeed. I was rather 
uncomfortable at walking so long with a 
stranger. But he was very pleasant, and 
is so fond of Tom. I am sure he is a very 
good friend for him.” 

“He looks a good man; but how 
ugly !” 

“Do you think so? We shall have 
a hard day to-morrow. Good night, 
dear.” 

“Good night, Katie. But I don’t 
feel a bit sleepy.” And so the cousins 
kissed one another, and Miss Winter 
went to her own room. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
LECTURING A LIONESS. 


THE evening of Show Sunday may serve 
as a fair sample of what this eventful 
Commemoration was to our hero. The 
constant intercourse with ladies—with 
such ladies as Miss Winter and Mary— 
young, good-looking, well-spoken, and 
creditable in all ways, was very delight- 
ful, and the more fascinating, from the 
sudden change which their presence 
wrought in the ordinary mode of life 
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of the place. They would have been 
charming in any room, but were quite 
irresistible in his den, which no female 
presence, except that of his blowsy old 
bed-maker, had lightened since he had 
been in possession. All the associations of 
the freshman’s rooms were raised at once. 
When he came in at night now, he 
could look sentimentally at his arm-chair 
(christened “The Captain,” after Captain 
Hardy), on which Katie had sat to make 
breakfast ; or at the brass peg on the door, 
on which Mary had hung her bonnet and 
shawl, after displacing hisgown. Hisvery 
teacups and saucers, which were already 
a miscellaneous set of several different 
patterns, had made a move almost into 
his affections; at least, the two—one 
brown, one blue—which the young 
ladies had used. A human interest 
belonged to them now, and they were 
no Jonger mere crockery. He thought 
of buying two very pretty China ones, 
the most expensive he could find in 
Oxford, and getting them to use these 
for the first time, but rejected the idea. 
The fine new ones, he felt, would never 
be the same to him. They had come 
in and used his own rubbish ; that was 
the great charm. If he had been going 
to give them cups, no material would 
have been beautiful enough ; but for his 
own use after them, the commoner the 
better. The material was nothing, the 
association everything. It is marvel- 
lous the amount of healthy sentiment of 
which a naturally soft-hearted under- 
graduate is capable by the end of the 
summer term. But sentiment is not all 
one-sided. The delights which spring 
from sudden intimacy with the fairest 
and best part of the creation, are as far 
above those of the ordinary unmitigated, 
undergraduate life, as the British citizen 
of 1860 is above the rudimentary per- 
sonage in prehistoric times from whom 
he has been gradually improved, up to 
his present state of enlightenment and 
perfection. But each state has also its 
own troubles as well as its pleasures ; 
and, though the former are a price which 
no decent fellow would boggle at for a 
moment, it is useless to pretend that 
paying them is pleasant. 
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Now, at Commemoration, as else- 
where, where men do congregate, if your 
lady-visitors are not pretty or agreeable 
enough to make your friends and ac- 
quaintance eager to know them, and to 
cater for their enjoyment, and try in all 
ways to win their favour and cut you 
out, you have the satisfaction at any 
rate of keeping them to yourself, though 
you lose the pleasures which arise from 
being sought after, and made much of 
for their sakes, and feeling raised above 
the ruck of your neighbours.. On the 
other hand, if they are all this, you 
might as well try to keep the sunshine 
and air to yourself. Universal human 
nature rises up against you ; and, besides, 
they will not stand it themselves. And, 
indeed, why should they? Women, to 
be very attractive to all sorts of different 
people, must have great readiness of 
sympathy. Many have it naturally, and 
many work hard in acquiring a good imi- 
tation of it. In the first case it is against 
the nature of such persons to be mono- 
polized for more than a very short time ; 
in the second, all their trouble would be 
thrown away if they allowed themselves 
to be monopolized. Once in their lives, 
indeed, they will be, and ought to be, 
and that monopoly lasts, or should last, 
for ever ; but instead of destroying in 
them that which was their great charm, 
it only deepens and widens it, and the 
sympathy which was before fitful, and, 
perhaps, wayward, flows on in a calm 
and healthy stream, blessing and cheer- 
ing all who come within reach of its 
exhilarating and life-giving waters. 

But man of all ages is a selfish animal, 
and unreasonable in his selfishness. It 
takes every one of us in turn many a 
shrewd fall in our wrestlings with the 
world to convince us that we are not to. 
have everything our own way. We are 
conscious in our inmost souls that man 
is the rightful lord of creation ; and, 
starting from this eternal principle, and 
ignoring, each man-child of us in turn, 
the qualifying truth that it is to man in 
general, including woman, and not to 
Thomas Brown in particular, that the 
earth has been given, we set about 
asserting our kingships each in his own 
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way, and proclaiming ourselves kings 
from our own little ant-hills of thrones. 


And then come the strugglings and the 
downfallings, and some of us learn our 
lesson and some learn it not. But what 
lesson? That we have been dreaming 
in the golden hours when the vision of 
a kingdom rose before us? That there 
is in short no kingdom at all, or that, if 
there be, we are no heirs of it? 

No—I take it that, while we make 
nothing better than that out of our lesson, 
we shall have to go on spelling at it and 
stumbling over it, through all the days 
of our life, till we make our last stumble, 
and take our final header out of this 
riddle of a world, which we once dreamed 
we were to rule over, exclaiming “vanitas 
vanitatum” to the end. But man’s 
spirit will never be satisfied without a 
kingdom, and was never intended to be 
satisfied so; and a wiser than Solomon 
tells us day by day that our kingdom is 
about us here, and that we may rise up 
and pass in when we will at the shining 
gates which He holds open, for that it 
is His, and we are joint heirs of it with 
Him. 

On the whole, however, making allow- 
ances for all drawbacks, those Comme- 
moration days were the pleasantest days 
Tom had ever ‘known at Oxford. He 
was with his uncle and cousins early 
and late, devising all sorts of pleasant 
entertainments and excursions for them, 
introducing all the pleasantest men of 
his acquaintance, and taxing all the re- 
sources of the College, which at such 
times were available for undergraduates 
as well as their betters, to minister to 
their comfort and enjoyment. And he 
was well repaid. There was something 
perfectly new to the ladies, and very 
piquant in the life and habits of the 
place. They found it very diverting to 
be receiving in Tom’s rooms, presiding 
over his breakfasts and luncheons, alter- 
ing the position of his furniture, and 
making the place look as pretty as cir- 
cumstances would allow. Then there 
was pleasant occupation for every spare 
hour, and the fétes and amusements 
were all unlike everything but them- 
selves. Of course the ladies at once 


became enthusiastic St. Ambrosians, and 
managed in spite of all distractions to 
find time for making up rosettes and 
bows of blue and white, in which to 
appear at the procession of the boats, 
which was the great.event of the Monday. 
Fortunately Mr. Winter had been a good 
oar in his day, and had pulled in one 
of the first four-oars in which the Uni- 
versity races had commenced some thirty- 
five years before ; and Tom, who had set 
his mind on managing his uncle, worked 
him up almost into enthusiasm and for- 
getfulness of his maladies, so that he 
raised no objection to a five o’clock 
dinner, and an adjournment to the river 
almost immediately afterwards. Jervis, 
who was all-powerful on the river, at 
Tom’s instigation got an arm-chair for 
him in the best part of the University 
barge, while the ladies, after walking 
along the bank with Tom and others of 
the crew, and being instructed in the 
colours of the different boats, and the 
meaning of the ceremony, took their 
places in the front row on the top of the 
barge, beneath the awning and the flags, 
and looked down with hundreds of other 
fair strangers on the scene, which cer- 
tainly merited all that Tom had said of 
it on faith. 

The barges above and below the Uni- 
versity barge, which occupied the post 
of honour, were also covered with ladies, 
and Christchurch meadow swarmed with 
gay dresses and caps and gowns. On the 
opposite side the bank was lined with a 
crowd in holiday clothes, and the punts 
plied across without intermission loaded 
with people, till the groups stretched 
away down the towing path in an almost 
continuous line to the starting place. 
Then one after another the racing-boats, 
all painted and polished up for the occa- 
sion, with the College flags drooping at 
their sterns, put out and passed down 
to their stations, and the bands played, 
and the sun shone his best. And then 
after a short pause of expectation ‘the 
distant bank became all alive, and the 
groups all turned one way, and came up 
the towing path again, and the foremost 
boat with the blue and white flag shot 
through the Gut and came up the reach, 
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followed by another, and another, and 
another, till they were tired of counting, 
and the leading boat was already close to 
them before the last had come within 
sight. And the bands played up all to- 
gether, and the crowd on both sides 
cheered as the St. Ambrose boat spurted 
from the Cherwell, and took the place 
of honour at the winning-post, opposite 
the University barge, and close under 
where they were sitting. 

“Qh, look, Katie dear; here they 
are. There’s Tom, and Mr. Hardy, and 
Mr. Jervis ;” and Mary waved her hand- 
kerchief and clapped her hands, and 
was in an ecstasy of enthusiasm, in 
which her cousin was no whit behind 
her. The gallant crew of St. Ambrose 
were -by no means unconscious of, and 
fully appreciated, the compliment. 

Then the boats passed up one by one ; 
and, as each came opposite to the St. 
Ambrose boat, the crews tossed their 
oars and cheered, and the St. Ambrose 
crew tossed their oars and cheered in 
return ; and the whole ceremony went 
off in triumph, notwithstanding the 
casualty which occurred to one of the 
torpids. The torpids being filled with 
the refuse of the rowing-men—generally 
awkward or very young oarsmen—find 
some difficulty in the act of tossing; no 
very safe operation for an unsteady 
crew. Accordingly, the torpid in ques- 
tion, having sustained her crew gallantly 
till the saluting point, and allowed them 
to get their oars fairly into the air, 
proceeded gravely to turn over on her 
side, and shoot them out into the 
stream. ; 

A thrill ran along the top of the 
barges, and a little scream or two might 
have been heard even through the notes 
of Annie Laurie, which were filling the 
air at the moment ; but the band played 
on, and the crew swam ashore, and two 
of the punt-men laid hold of the boat 
and collected the oars, and nobody 
seemed to think anything of it. 

Katie drew a long breath. 

“Are they all out, dear?” she said ; 
“can you see? I can only count eight.” 

“Oh, I was too frightened to look. 
Let me see ; yes, there are nine ; there’s 


one ‘by himself, the little: man ‘pulling 
the weeds off his trousers. 

And so they regained thei equanimity, 
and soon after left the. barge, and were 
escorted to the Hall of St. Ambrose by 
the crew, who gave an entertainment 
there to celebrate the occasion ; which 
Mr. Winter was induced to attend and 
pleased ‘to approve, and which lasted 
till it was time to dress for the ball, for 
which a proper chaperone had been pro- 
videntially found. And so they passed 
the days and nights of Commemoration. 

But it is not within the scope of this 
work to chronicle all their doings— how, 
notwithstanding balls at night, they 
were up to chapel in the morning,‘and 
attended flower-shows at Worcester and 
musical promenades in New College, 
and managed to get down the river for 
a pic-nic at Nuneham, besides seeing 
everything that was worth seeing in all 
the colleges. How it was done, no man 
ean tell; but done it was, and they 
seemed only the better for it all. They 
were waiting at the gates of the theatre 
amongst the first, tickets in hand, and 
witnessed the whole scene, wondering 
no little at the strange mixture of so- 
lemnity and licence, the rush and crowd- 
ing of the undergraduates into their 
gallery, and their free and easy way of 
taking the whole proceedings under their 
patronage, watching every movement in 
the amphitheatre and on the floor, and 
shouting approval or disapproval of the 
heads of their republic of learning, or of 
the most illustrious visitors, or cheering 
with equal vigour the ladies, Her Ma- 
jesty’s ministers, or the prize poems. 
It is a strange scene certainly, and has 
probably puzzled many persons besides 
young ladies. One can well fancy the 
astonishment of the learned foreigner, 
for instance, when he sees the head of 
the University, which he has reverenced 
at a distance from his youth up, rise in 
his robes in solemn convocation to exer- 
cise one of the highest of university fanc- 
tions, and hears his sonorous Latin 
periods interrupted by “three cheers for 
the ladies in pink bonnets ;” or, when 
some man is introduced for an honorary 
degree, whose name may be known 
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throughout the civilized world, and the 
Vice-Chancellor, turning to his com- 
peers, inquires, “ Placetne vobis, domini 
doctores, placetne vobis, magistri,” and 
he hears the voices of doctors and mas- 
ters drowned in contradictory shouts 
from the young Demos in the gallery, 
“Whois he?’ “Non placet!” “Placet!” 
“ Why does he carry an umbrella?” It 
is thoroughly English, and that is just 
all that need, or indeed can, be said for 
it all; but not one in a hundred of us 
would alter it if we could, beyond sup- 
pressing some of the personalities which 
of late years have gone somewhat too far. 

After the theatre there was a sump- 
tuous iunch in All Souls’, and then a 
féte in St. John’s Gardens. Now, at 
the aforesaid luncheon, Tom’s feelings 
had been severely tried; in fact, the 
little troubles which, as has been before 
hinted, are incident to persons, espe- 
cially young men in his fortunate predi- 
cament, came to a head. He was sepa- 
rated from his cousins a little way. 
Being a guest, and not an important 
one in the eyes of the All Souls’ fellows, 
he had to find his level ; which was very 
much below that allotted to his uncle 
and cousins. In short, he felt that they 
were taking him about, instead of he 
them—which change of position was in 
itself trying; and Mary’s conduct 
fanned his slumbering discontent into 
a flame. There she was, sitting between 
a fellow of All Souls’, who was a col- 
lector of pictures and an authority in 
fine art matters, and the Indian officer 
who had been so recently promoted to 
the degree of D.C.L.'in the theatre. 
There she sat, so absorbed in their con- 
versation that she did not even hear a 
remark which he was pleased to address 
to her. 

Whereupon he began to brood on his 
wrongs, and to take umbrage at the 
catholicity of her enjoyment and enthu- 
siasm. So long as he had been the 
medium through which she was brought 
in contact with others, he had been well 
enough content that they should amuse 
and interest her ; but it was a very dif- 
ferent thing now. 

So he watched her jealously, and 


raked up former conversations, and 
came to the conclusion that it was his 
duty to remonstrate with her. He had 
remarked, too, that she never could talk 
with him now without breaking away 
after a short time into badinage. Her 
badinage certainly was very charming 
and pleasant, and kept him on the 
stretch ; but why should she not let 
him be serious and sentimental when 
he pleased? She did not break out in 
this manner with other people. So he 
really felt it to be his duty to speak to 
her on the subject—not in the least for 
his own sake, but for hers. 

Accordingly, when the party broke 
up, and they started for the féte at 
St. John’s, he resolved to carry out his 
intentions. At first he could not get an 
opportunity while they were walking 
about on the beautiful lawn of the great 
garden, seeing and being seen, and list- 
ening to music, and looking at choice 
flowers. But soon a chance offered. She 
stayed behind the rest without noticing 
it, to examine some specially beautiful 
plant, and he was by her side in a 
moment, and proposed to show her the 
smaller garden, which lies beyond, to 
which she innocently consented ; and 
they were soon out of the crowd, and 
in comparative solitude. 

She remarked that he was somewhat 
silent and grave, but thought nothing of 
it, and chatted on as usual, remarking 
upon the pleasant company she had 
been in at luncheon. 

This opened the way for Tom’s lec- 
ture. 

“How easily you seem to get in- 
terested with new people!” he began. 

“Dol?” she said. “ Well, don’t 
you think it very natural ?” 

“ Wouldn’t it be a blessing if people 
would always say just what they think 
and mean, though ?” 

“Yes, and a great many do,” she re- 
plied, looking at him in some wonder, 
and not quite pleased with the turn 
things were taking. 

“Any ladies, do you think? You 
know we haven’t many opportunities of 
observing.” 

“Yes, I think quite as many ladies 
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as men. More, indeed, as far as my 
small experience goes.” 

“You really maintain deliberately 
that you have met people—men and 
women—who can talk to you or any 
one else for a quarter of an hour quite 
honestly, and say nothing at all which 
they don’t mean—nothing for the sake 
of flattery, or effect, for instance ?” 

“Oh dear me, yes, often.” 

“ Who, for example ?” 

“Our cousin Katie. Why are you so 
suspicious and misanthropical? There 
is your friend Mr. Hardy, again ; what 
do you say to him ?” 

“Well, I think you may have hit 
on an exception. But I maintain the 
rule.” 

“You look as if I ought to object. 
But I shan’t. It is no business of 
mine if you choose to believe any such 
disagreeable thing about your fellow- 
creatures.” 

“T don’t believe anything worse about 
them than I do about myself. I know 
that I can’t do it.” 

“ Well, I am very sorry for you.” 

“ But I don’t think I am any worse 
than my neighbours.” 

“ I don’t suppose you do. 
your neighbours ¢” 

“Shall I include you in the num- 
ber?” i 

“Oh, by all means, if you like.” 

“ But I may not mean that you are 
like the rest. The man who fell among 
thieves, you know, had one good neigh- 
bour.” 

“ Now, cousin Tom,” she said, look- 
ing up with sparkling eyes, “I can’t 
return the compliment. You meant to 
make me feel that I was like the rest— 
at least like what you say they are. You 
know you did. And now you are just 
turning round, and trying to slip out of 
it by saying what you don’t mean.” 

“ Well, cousin Mary, perhaps I was, 
At any rate, I was a great fool for my 
pains. I might have known by this 
time that you would catch me out fast 
enough.” 

“ Perhaps you might. I didn’t chal- 
lenge you to set up your Palace of 
Truth. But, if we are to live in it, 


Who are 


, 


you are not to say all the disagreeable 
things and hear none of them.” 

“T hope not, if they must be dis- 
agreeable. But why should they be? 
I can’t see why you and I, for instance, 
should not say exactly what we are 
thinking to one another without being 

ble.” 

“Well, I don’t think you made a 
happy beginning just now.” 

“ But I am sure we should all like 
one another the better for speaking the 


; but I don’t admit that I 
haven’t been speaking the truth.” 

“You won’t understand me. Have 
I said that you don’t speak the truth ?” 

“Yes, you said just now that I don’t 
say what I think and mean. Well, 
perhaps you didn’t exactly say that, but 
that is what you meant.” 

“You are very angry, cousin Mary. 
Let us wait till ”— 

“No, no. It was you who began, 
and I will not let you off now.” 

“Very well, then. I did mean some- 
thing of the sort. It is better to tell 
you than to keep it to myself.” 

“ Yes, and now tell me your reasons,” 
said Mary, looking down and biting her 
lip. Tom was ready to bite his tongue 
off, but there was nothing now but to 
go through with it. 

“You make everybody that comes 
near you think that you are deeply in- 
terested in them and their doings. Poor 
Grey believes that you are as mad as he 
is about rituals and rubrics. And the 
boating men declare that you would 
sooner see a race than go to the best ball 
in the world. And you listened to the 
Dean’s stale old stories about the 
schools, and went into raptures in the 
Bodleian about pictures and art with 
that fellow of Allsouls’. Even our old 
butler and the cook” — 

Here Mary, despite her vexation, after 
a severe struggle to control it, burst into 
a laugh, which made Tom pause. 

“Now you can’t say that I am not 
really fond of jellies,” she said. 

. “And you can’t say that I have said 
anything so very disagreeable.” 

“Oh, but you have, though.” 
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» “ Atany rate I have made you laugh.” 

“ But you didn’t mean to do it, Now, 

on.” 

“TL have nothing more to say. You 

gee my meaning, or you never will.” 
- “ If you have nothing more to say you 
should not have said so much,” said 
Mary. “ You wouldn’t have me rude to 
all the people I meet, and I can’t help it 
if the cook thinks I am a glutton.” 

“But you could help letting Grey 
think that you should like to go and see 
his night schools.” 

“But I should like to see them of all 
things.” 

“And I suppose you would like to 
go through the manuscripts in. the 
Bodleian with the Dean. I heard you 
talking to him as if it was the dearest 
wish of your heart, and making a half 
engagement to go with him this after- 
noon, when you know that you are tired 
to death of him and so full of other 
engagements that you don’t know where 
to turn.” 

Mary began to bite her lips again. 
She felt half inclined to cry, and half 
inclined to get up and box his ears. 
However she did neither, but looked up 
after a moment or two, and said— 

“Well, have you any more unkind 
things to.say ?” 

“ Unkind, ‘Mary ?” 

“ Yes, they are unkind. How can I 
enjoy anything now when I shall know 
you are watching me, and thinking all 
sorts of harm of everything I say and 
do. However it doesn’t much matter, 
for we go to-morrow morning.” 

“ But you will give me credit at least 
for meaning you well ?” 

“T think you are very jealous and 
suspicious.” 

* You don’t know how you pain me 
when you say that.” 

* But I must say what I think.” 

Mary set her little mouth, and looked 
down, and began tapping her boot with 
her parasol. There was an awkward 
silence while Tom considered within 
himself whether she was not right, and 
whether after all his own jealousy had 
not been the cause of the lecture he 
had been delivering much more than 


any unselfish wish for Mary’s improve- 
ment. 0 co Naewy 

“Tt is your turn now,” he: said 
presently, leaning forward with his 
elbows on his knees, and looking hard 
at the gravel. “I may have been 
foolishly jealous, and I thank you for 
telling me so, - But you can tell mea 
great deal more if you will, quite as 
good for me to hear.” 

“No, I have nothing to say. I dare- 
say you are open and true, and have 
nothing to hide or disguise, not even 
about either of the men we met in the 
Long Walk on Sunday.” 

He winced.at this random shaft as if 
he had been stung, and she saw that it 
had gone home, and repented the next 
moment. The silence became more and 
more embarrassing. By good luck, how- 
ever, their party suddenly appeared 
strolling towards them from the large 
garden. 

“There’s Uncle Robert and Katie, 
and all of them. Let us join them.” 

She rose up and he with her, and as 
they walked towards the rest he said 
quickly in a low voice, “ Will you for- 
give me if I have pained you? I was 
very selfish, and am very sorry.” 

“Oh yes, we were both very foolish. 
But we won’t do it again.” 

“ Here you are at last. We have been 
looking for you everywhere,” said Miss 
Winter, as they came up. 

“I’m sure I don’t know how we 
missed you. We came straight from 
the music tent to this seat, and have 
not moved. We knew you must come 
by sooner or later.” 

“ But it is quite out of the way. It 
was quite by chance that we came round 
here.” 

“Tsn’t Uncle Robert tired, Katie?” 
said Tom; “he doesn’t look well this 
afternoon.” 

Katie instantly turned to her father, 
and Mr. Winter declared himself to be 
much fatigued. So they wished their 
hospitable entertainers good-bye, and 
Tom hurried off and got a wheel chair 
for his uncle, and walked by his side to 
their lodgings. The young ladies walked 
near the chair also, accompanied by one 
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or two of their acquaintance; in fact, 
they'could not move without an escort. 
But Tom never once turned his head 
for a glance at what was going on, and 
talked steadily on to his uncle, that he 
might not catch a stray word of what 
the rest were saying. Despite of. all 
which self-denial, however, he was quite 
aware somehow when he made his bow 
at the door that Mary had been very 
silent all the way home. 

Mr. Winter retired to his room to lie 
down, and his daughter and niece re- 
mained in the sitting room. Mary sat 
down and untied her bonnet, but did 
not burst into her usual flood of com- 
ments on the events of the day. Miss 
Winter looked at her and said— 

“You look tired, dear, and over-ex- 
cited.” 

“Oh yes,soTam. I’ve had such a 
quarrel with Tom.” 

“ A quarrel—you’re not serious ?” 

“Indeed I am, though. I quite hated 
him for five minutes at least.” 

“But what did he do?” ° 

“Why he taunted me with being too 
civil to everybody, and it made me so 
angry. He said I pretended to take an 
interest in ever so many things, just to 
please people, when I didn’t really care 
about them. And it isn’t true now, 
Katie ; is it?” 

‘“*No, dear. He never could have 
said that. You must have misunder- 
stood him,” 

“There, I knew you would say so. 
And if it were true, I’m sure it isn’t 
wrong. When people talk to you, it is 
so easy to seem pleased and interested 
in what they are saying—and then they 
like you, and it is so pleasant to be 
liked. Now, Katie, do you ever snap 
people’s noses off, or tell them you think 
them very foolish, and that you don’t 
care, and that what they are saying is all 
of no consequence ?” 

“T, dear? I couldn’t do it to save my 
life !” 

“Oh, I was sure you couldn’t. And 
he may say what he will, but I’m quite 
sure he would not have been pleased if 
we had not made ourselves pleasant to 
his friends.” 


“That's quite, true... He has told me 
himself half.a dozen times how delighted 
he was to see you so popular.” , 

“And you too, Katie ?” 

“Oh yes. He is very well pleased 
with me. But it is you who have turned 
all the heads in. the college, Mary. You 
are Queen of St. Ambrose beyond a 
doubt just now.” 

“No, no, Katie; not more than you 
at any rate.” 

“T say yes, yes, Mary. You will al- 
ways be ten times as popularas I ; some 
people have the gift of it; I wish I 
had. But why do you look so grave 

in ?” 

“Why, Katie, don’t you see you are 
just saying over again, only in a dif- 
ferent way, what your provoking cousin 
—I shall call him Mr. Brown, I think, 
in future—was telling me for my good 
in St. John’s Gardens. You saw how 
long we were away from you: well, he 
was lecturing me all the time, only 
think ; and now you are going to tell it 
me all over again. But go on, dear; I 
shan’t mind anything from you.” 

She put her arm round her cousin’s 
waist, and looked up playfully into her 
face. Miss Winter saw at once that no 
great harm, perhaps some good, had been 
done in the passage of arms between her 
relatives. 

“You made it all up,” she said, smil- 
ing, “ before we found you.” 

“Only just, though. He begged my 
pardon just at last, almost in a whisper, 
when you were quite close to us.” 

“ And you granted it?” 

“Yes, of course ; but I don’t know 
that I shall not recall it.” 

“T was sure you would be falling out 
before long, you got on so fast. But he 
isn’t quite so easy to turn round your 
finger as you thought, Mary.” 

“Oh, I don’t know that,” said Mary, 
laughingly ; “you saw how humble he 
looked at last, and what good order he 
was in.” 

“Well, dear, it’s time to think whether 
we shall go out again.” 

. “Let me see; there’s the last ball. 
What do you say ?” 
“Why, I’m afraid poor papa is too 
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tired to take us, and I don’t know with 
whom we could go. We ought to begin 
packing, too, I think. 

“Very well. Let us have tea quietly 
at home.” 

“T will write a note to Tom to tell him. 
He has done his best for us, poor fellow, 
and we ought to consider him a little.” 

“Oh yes, and ask him and his friend 
Mr. Hardy to tea, as it is the last night.” 

“Tf you wish it I should be very glad ; 
they will amuse papa.” 


“ Certainly, and then he will see that 
I bear him no malice. And now I will 
go and just do my hair.” 

“Very well ; and we will pack after 
they leave. How strange home will 
seem after all this gaiety.” 

“Yes ; we seem to have been here a 
month.” 

“T do hope we shall find all quiet at 
Englebourn. I am always afraid of some 
trouble there.” 

To be continued. 


KYLOE-JOCK AND THE WEIRD OF WANTON-WALLS. 
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A LEGEND: IN SIX CHAPTERS. 


BY GEORGE CUPPLES, AUTHOR OF ‘‘ THE GREEN HAND,” “ HINCHBRIDGE HAUNTED,” &c. 


CHAPTER I. 


OF THOSE WHOM IT CONCERNED, AND OF 
THE FIRST LEADINGS THERETO. 


Wirn the ending of the harvest-work 
came also, for the boy, Hugh Rowland, 
an end to his attempts to forget his over- 
arduous destiny of iearning, and be care- 
lessly happy in his measured holiday. 
The harvest had now brought everything 
close in to home that had outlasted sum- 
mer, to give his solitary boyish wander- 
ings any pleasure. Bare now was every 
rural hollow and slope ; every leafy covert 
or marshy secret of strange creatures, 
and hidden fruits, and unknown flowers, 
was now barer than the pastoral uplands 
seemed by contrast with them. 

To early boyhood, indeed, those pas- 
toral uplands had hitherto been like a 
dreamy sign of all things that oppressed 
or wearied. With faint paths that 
wound into the distant glimpse of roads, 
crossed by many a sombre fir-belt or 
moory ridge, the horizon of Kirkhill was 
secluded from others of that Scottish bor- 
der region ; except one notch-like cleft 
far eastward between the hills. Thither 
the boy could look freely each morning 
when he rose, now that his nursery time 
was past ; and from his own new bed- 
room window he might see the distant 


shining of some ancient castle, which 
was invisible save by the early sun; 
nay, if the air were clear, there was 
prfvately revealed to him an azure peak 
or two of mountains toward the south, 
that must be, as he guessed in secret, 
the very same which were told of in 
story—bounding a renowned and richer 
land, with all its endless wonders, from 
their own narrow region, so poor and 
wistful, so eager yet so barren. He had 
escaped, above all, from the thrall of 
Nurse Kirsty. That gaunt and stalwart 
virgin was still, indeed, invested with a 
might behind him, partaking of the 
Sybilline or Gorgonic; for she had 
swayed over him from of old that name- 
less tyranny within which were still 
firmly grasped the two younger subjects 
of her charge,—the little sister and tiny 
brother, sprightly Hannah and gravely- 
prattling Joey. Too long had Kirsty 
been settled in the household of Kirk- 
hill Manse to be easily set aside or dis- 
eredited: her domestic part was very 
necessary to the maternal tenderness in 
Mrs. Rowland; nay, in the Reverend 
Mr. Rowland’s eyes, the tradition of 
Nurse Kirsty’s inward piety still pre- 
vailed, outweighing far the wild words, 
if not the swell of bitter thoughts, with 
which Hugh had left her dominion. 
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' For her power had been signally 
shown on that memorable occasion 
when the mother had entered amidst 
the rebellious scene caused by Hugh’s 
scorn at those nursery lessons, which 
sufficed for little Hannah, and were quite 
august as yet for little Joey. Mrs. Row- 
land had said, with a vexed accent, that 
it was indeed time the boy should go to 
school Then had Hugh affected to 
gloom and frown ; though really rejoic- 
ing ; for the mere name of any school, 
to which he could go, was well known 
to be a distant and glorious one, con- 
sidering the rustic solitude of Kirkhill. 
But his inward triumph was very brief. 
At the open sound of their altercation, 
there had unclosed awfully, below stairs, 
the quiet door of the study-room ; and, 
step by step deliberately ascending, Mr. 
Rowland had appeared. Before his grave 
front and lofty presence, the scene had 
fallen into the wonted order of such 
things when he directly beheld them. 
He had not seen the large head-dress of 
Kirsty flutter with anger, like the crest 
of a Medea, while she muttered syllables 
that were prophetic of evil to the boyish 
destinies ; but saw only her attitude 
of uprising deference, with obsequious 
hands that smoothed her apron down, 
ere they were uplifted patiently, to tes- 
tify against juvenile accusations, and 
show wonder at the mother’s partial 
excuses. A boy’s huge indignation had 
writhed through the form of Hugh 
Rowland, agitating his speech, burning 
in his face, convulsing him to the point 
of abusive epithets, gestures, and tears ; 
wherewith he would have poured out 
the whole accumulated consciousness of 
Nurse Kirsty’s crimes, and have exposed 
her and pointed her out for ever to dis- 
grace ; but that the method of this vast 
disclosure had failed him at the pinch. 
Then had his father pronounced his 
stern reproof, and straightway removed 
him along with his own solemn depar- 
ture ; thenceforward to be wholly under 
his own immediate charge, view, and 
superintendence, in those assiduous 
studies which were to prepare the boy 
for some other sphere. Whereat, clearly 
perceiving in his mind for the first time 
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a dire secret, he resolved to bury it, 
nevertheless, in his own youthful breast. 
For it had been on the sudden made 
manifest to him that injustice was seated 
in every one around him, even that the 
very fondest persons were insecure, and 
the wisest were tyrannical; the whole 
household and the time being out of joint 
to his disadvantage. 

His father, who before had partly 
taught him what he required to learn 
for the expected school, now altogether 
became his tutor. It was in truth an 
arduous elevation to which the boy had 
been emancipated—to have the direct 
benefit turned upon himself alone, all 
the week long in the silent ministerial 
library, of that robust and solid intel- 
lect which there prepared its own graver 
lessons for the whole Sabbath assem- 
blage at Kirkhill. His father devoted 
a resolute purpose to this minor duty, 
and sought due intervals for its per 
formance, with a regularity which no 
slight occasion broke. Sometimes it was 
only by taking Hugh out along with 
him, on his walks of pastoral visitation, 
that their growing studies in Latin were 
carried on without stoppage. As this 
expedient was oftener resorted to, side 
by side, book in hand, traversing the 
thinly-peopled district farther each time, 
it entailed a prospect of erudition whose 
future vastness the boy did not at all 
relish. But there was a certain comfort 
in the change from in-door tasks. Then 
for the first time did he feel the delight 
of passing beyond the small home- 
bounds. New out-door sights arose 
before him. Now it was the merrily- 
racing Ether-burn, that wound its stony 
current from the great farmstead, past the 
village of huge cornstacks and the vast 
hayricks, before the humble wheel- 
wright’s shed and the winking, clang- 
ing smithy, under the simple kail-yards 
of the hinds’ cot feudal hamlet, 
where the gathered fruits of the soil and 
the stalls of beasts overshadowed the 
human signs. Now, it was the desolate 
traces of former peasant dwellings and 
yeoman farms, upon the lonely width of 
field which they had once peopled closer, 
and fenced with cheerier divisions. Out 
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of doors his father’s leisure was ampler, 
so also more patient; and, as they 
walked, it was not forbidden to see these 
things. Nay, at moments, it seemed 
wellnigh forgotten that he was a boy. 
Even the verge of a dread confidence 
seemed then at hand, into which his 
father would have taken him forth- 
with—but looked on him and remem- 
bered, so that they both shrank into 
themselves again, with Latin words and 
English meanings safe between; of which 
Hugh was then truly glad. He could 
not tell whether it was possible to sus- 
tain such communion for a moment, so 
immense and incomprehensible appeared 
the opening favour. 

Often, in these walks with his father, 
did Hugh silently,wonder whether at 
last he should actually see that strange 
place, Wanton- Walls, known to be within 
the bounds of Kirkhill parish, but fami- 
liar to him yet only as a name of mys- 
terious fascination. Sometimes in their 
longer expeditions they must have been 
in ‘sight of it, on the upper farm-land of 
the hills; yet he never dared to ask which 
it was of the distant places in view. A 
farm near a ruined tower he knew it to 
be. But there were several such in 
that far-streteched parish of the old wild 
Border-Country. At length, indeed, their 
course was actually to one upland farm- 
stead, where a roofless stronghold of 
forgotten moss-troopers hung shattered 
over a brook. Not far away was the 
usual row of thatch that covered the 
hinds and bondagers of the place. These 
Mr. Rowland visited, as he had designed ; 
and, when the visit was over, Hugh turned 
to move homeward again. But his father 
took the path leading by the farmer’s 
house, where he paid his visit also, a 
little way further from the tower; and 
left Hugh wondering silently outside. 
For Hugh himself had rather preferred 
to view the tower, and think if it could 
be indeed that very Wanton-Walls, so 
deeply curious in its interest to him. 
Then, while’ he yet looked, his father 
returned to him, smiling, from the far- 
mer’s hospitable convoyance, and the 
boy’s surprise involuntarily broke out 
aloud, ‘‘ Was it not Wanton-Walls?” 


Indeed, it’ could not be—since, in the 
farmer’s beaming visage and bald head, 
he had beheld those of ‘a well-known 
elder, weekly seen at church in his right 
place. 

A strange aspect did Mr. Rowland 
bend on his boy for an instant, at that 
betrayal of circuitous inquisitiveness. 
“Was there, then,” he asked, in turn, 
—while he bent a severe regard upon 
his companion—“ any special cause to 
be curious about Wanton- Walls, or any 
particular mark to know it by? For 
one, too, who had not heard the subject 
mentioned with his parents’ knowledge, 
still less with their approval ¢” 

Here might it have been possible for 
Hugh to have avenged himself on Nurse 
Kirsty, despite her pious air. She alone 
had known, and told him, that the minis- 
ter never visited at the rich farm-house of 
Wanton-Walls, though he did not neglect 
its humble hinds ; and that Mr. Murray, 
the farmer there, was no venerable cha- 
racter, no hospitable parishioner : though 
as to the ground of quarrel, if she 
indeed knew its true occasion, she had 
confined her story to mystic looks and 
wise shakings of the head. Nevertheless 
it would have been too much for the 
boy thus to drag down the pillars for 
their joint ruin, his own and Kirsty’s, 
He hid the truth, while his eye sank 
and his cheek burned ; his reply steadily 
deceiving the superior glance, that tried 
him less in suspicion, perhaps, than in 
dissatisfaction at the want of filial trust. 
Mr. Rowland turned away reassured in 
his own singlemindedness, and if there 
was any sternly-wistful light in his firm 
eye, as he gazed far forward over the 
solitary hills, it was not then known. 

Again, one day of latest autumn, they 
took their path in quite another direc- 
tion over the hills, still holding peripa- 
tetic school, on the way to fulfil some 
ordinary charge of the clerical. office, 
ecclesiastical or pastoral. A spectacle to 
ploughing rustics, they passed up toge- 
ther to the curious niche that glimmered 
in the sombre wall of high-hung fir- 
wood, so long a mystery in the distance, 
out of which dropped from time to time 
all sorts of transient and separate figures 
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upon the lonely cart-road leading from it. 
They found it now no cavern of robbers, 
indeed, nor back-postern of a dark for- 
tress, nor mine below a strange city of 
spired and pinnacled and fretted gloom ; 
but only the entrance that let them in 
through the plantation, itself mysterious, 
towards a clearer road, like the highway 
of the world. They were passing amidst 
the ever-clothed barrier of serried pines, 
shaggy and sharply-tipped and bronze- 
eoloured, along whose skirt the fires of 
gipsies had twinkled, down from which 
the fox had come, and where the black 
kyloes, wandering through, had at times 
clustered their huge white horns, before 
they fled back again at some mightier 
terror than they themselves aroused. 
There the chill air now struck less 
shrewdly than elsewhere—sifted into 
stillness behind, through the bearded 
caves that now seemed magically ever- 
green, hung with fruits of all seasons, 
from purple buds to a ripeness like the 
carved peg-top or the foreign shell of 
the sea-urchin. Within was a pillared 
shade, stretching endless to either hand, 
where birds were still happy above, and 
where, below, over the countless fallen 
cones, among unfathomable softness of 
the down-dropt spines, amphibious 
creatures vanished to remote silence 
through the stalks and sprays of the 
wan grasses, that shot high toward pen- 
dent tendrils of whitest moss, while 
uncouth funguses bloomed round like 
flowers. Much better to behold all this 
than to listen to Nurse Kirsty’s vain 
attempts to wile or frighten by fables 
not half so wonderful—even although 
his father did not stop their: task 
for it, except to open a cattle-gate, or 
let him mount the rude stile upon their 
way. Mr. Rowland had still in his 
hand the same familiar list of voca- 
bles, nouns substantive and adjective, 
relating to the commonest objects around, 
or often met with, which Hugh had been 
learning, for months before. The early 
colloquies of Corderius, sustained by 
boys of tranquil Latin mind and Latin 
habits, had for a time betrayed him into 
abstruser knowledge ; and that day was 
but one of steady revisal, securing the 
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previous ground, repairing the decayed 
steps—as was that clear-minded teacher's 
wont, before he rose to the stage of 
some new enterprise. Hence the very 
keenness of the upper atmosphere had 
exhilaration in its breath for both ;. as, 
without a disturbing censure, they 
reached the shepherd’s cottage, where 
other matters came in view; coming 
round also, on their homeward circuit, 
by the hedger and ditcher’s, whose 
child was ill Above them, as they 
turned from thence, bulged far and 
wide the upper hilly region ; fenceless; 
grey, and mottled with dark furze, that 


’ swelled over in unknown wastes—whe- 


ther to a wilderness beyond endurance, 
or to yet unconceived prospects of the 
great peopled world, whose chiefest road 
had seemed of late to tend that way, 
Yea, this same road was now palpably 
discovered to wind round the fir-plan- 
tation ; to be a puzzle no longer, but 
to go on, a rutted cart-road still ; and 
there only leave the eye behind it, 
because it narrowed in long perspective, 
steadily regardless of those upland soli- 
tudes. To complete the disenchantment, 
there, on his slow homeward circuit 
before them, was their own man An- 
drew on the cart, with the old grey 
mare, Beauty, sleepily nodding on the 
coals and market things he had fetched 
so far—having risen ere daybreak, as 
usual, to go to his boasted Abbey-town 
of Milsom, that source of marvel ; which, 
for all he ever told at the kitchen fire, 
might have been a thousand miles away. 
Once for all detected at broad noon so 
stupidly returning, Andrew would not 
be able to make such a mystery of his 
journeys to Milsom after this. Hugh, 
crossing down the wood again with his 
father, would be home before him ; and, 
by the time Andrew should issue from 
the stable, ready to shake his head 
wisely, with all his other dignities in 
mind, of bellman, bethral, sexton, and 
church-officer, officer to the kirk-session 
also—in one word, the Minister's Man 
—would not Hugh in private be able 
to nod wisely to Andrew in turn? 
Speedily, therefore, they would have 
retraced their way through the fir-planta- 
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tions, losing sight of road or hills, but 
for Hugh’s father, who had not noticed 
Andrew. It was the upper pasture that 
drew notice from Mr. Rowland as they 
crossed its edge again. This time he 
seemed to look on the scene with an 
amount of interest which he had not 
shown before, whether at the wild cry 
of the peewit flitting round, or the 
savage aspects of those wandering cattle 
—those long-horned kyloes from some 
mountain land of the fabled north, 
soot-black, or dun, or livid—which at 
this season made irruption there. Raising 
their shaggy fronts, these creatures still 


glared, as before, without fear at the ° 


intruders ; they even trooped upward 
undaunted from the sheep-track and the 
farm-land, at the bidding of some higher 
power. The sight of them still stirred in 
Hugh a thrill of the boyish tremor felt 
at passing them the first time. This 
dread would have been even yet a 
panic flight, if the return had been alone ; 
if it had been free from the same unques- 
tionable paternal control, close at hand. 
And this time there rose a further need 
of the authoritative influence, for there 
were otlier objects in view than the 
kyloes. Shaggier than the kyloes them- 
selves, an uncouth grizzled dog ran 
silently below, and warned the savage 
cattle as they trooped ; above, there stood 
to view the kyloe-herd in his own 
person, uncouther, shaggier than them 
all, in his flying shepherd-maud, with 
his bare head, and in his hand his 
red-knobbed bonnet waving backward, 
as he looked and whooped to some other 
place to which his whole attention 
seemed to be directed. Still he came 
leaping down with his eye eager upon 
the distance, without sight of Mr. Row- 
land, without apparent heed to his 
own retreating droves of kyloes. At 
the sudden sight of Mr. Rowland, 
indeed, he stopped like one transfixed, 
and hung his head, and gaped, yet made 
rude efforts at respect: while Mr. Row- 
land spoke to him, stooping to him gra- 
ciously, and using softened tones and 
kind relaxings of his mien and glance, 
which struck Hugh as something 
strange. Was such softness in his 


father’s manner reserved for stran- 
gers? Not even at church had Hugh 
seen this stranger before, that he re- 
membered of—more like a great, large 
boy than man or lad; of speech so 
oddly broad, in the forbidden native 
tongue, that it made one tremble to be 
thought to understand it, and even 
Latin seemed scarce so different from 
the proper language required before the 
minister. Nor did he seem to have: the 
power of hiding, if he tried, some side- 
long looks and leers of satisfaction, whe- 
ther meant for the grave speaker before 
him, or for the. youthful hearer’s solemn 
eyebeyond. Yetwasthekyloe-herd asked 
about his health, and when the kyloe 
season would end, that he might go to 
school again, and come again to the 
church on Sabbaths: after which a penny 
was given him, and his shoulder also 
was patted kindly, ere they departed on 
their way! And he had been familiarly 
called “‘ John :” appearing still to leave 
matter for silent thought in the mind 
of Mr. Rowland! Still, as Hugh noted, 
his father had not asked of this John 
at all, why he had whocped and waved 
to some distant place, or gazed towards 
it so eagerly ; even as now, again, when 
released from his brief interview with 
Mr. Rowland, he ran up and jumped on 
tiptoe, to see and listen, straining eye 
and ear in the same direction, and heed- 
less of his upward-tending kyloes. 

All was yet apparently still through 
the keen autumn air above, and in the 
recesses of the firwood near them, when 
Mr. Rowland broke his reverie to re- 
mount the stile, resuming the Latin 
lesson ere they re-entered. The shadow 
on his brow had not been preceptorial 
this time, at all events. In truth, their 
mutual progress had all day been un- 
usually successful. Without openly 
commending, he said that, if such pro- 
gress lasted, and Hugh were diligent, 
in a week or two they might begin Cor- 
nelius Nepos. He was so speaking still— 
so taking it for granted that the prospect 
was a luxury for both—when a sound 
came clearly to the ears of both, that had 
once or twice been more faintly audible 
to the one of them ; as if stirring the dis- 
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tance but in fancy, or only made at hand 
by some late wild-bee as it boomed up- 
ward, or some last survivor of the trum- 
peting gnats that might linger in the 
fragrant closeness of the fir-boughs. It 
was really, however, the huntsman’s well- 
known horn, not seldom heard toward 
winter along the uplands of Kirkhill, 
when the fox was sought from Meller- 
stain, or driven to the Gordon moors. 
And in a minute after, far uphill, the 
fox himself shot out across a slope: 
while the cry of hounds was broken to 
querulous discord close by, in the deep 
plantation. But suddenly it streamed 
out with a fierce music over the nearest 
dyke, as they broke away in hot chase 
with one moment’s piebald flash upon 
the moor into the clouds, many a scarlet- 
coated rider bursting forth to join their 
course, and whoop and hollo and gesture 
blending, as they vanished through the 
wind. Then for an instant had the boy’s 
eye sparkled, all his veins tingling to 
run after and see farther, like that yloe- 
herd. Close beside him, however, was 
that other eye—his father’s—which 
had already uttered meanings under- 
stood too well. For, by its standard, 
no wrong to any inarticulate creature 
was venial ; and once, when an earth- 
worm had been wantonly cut through 
with a toy spade, before his study- 
window, he had chanced to observe 
it, and, raising the window awfully, 
had called the offender thither in the 
act, that one of the guilty fingers might 
there be cut, to feel and understand its 
sin—a penalty only relaxed on solemn 
protnise of kindness for the future to 
everything alive, because the same Power 
had made and was supporting both them 
and the culprit. Now he spoke, though 
but a word or two, of the inhumanity in 
men, of the terror and pain in beasts ; 
and would doubtless have left the sub- 
ject willingly for their previous business, 
had not the very next occurrence kept 
it.obvious before him. From the other 
side of the wood came hastening up two 
riders of the troop ; from the foremost of 
whom, ere the trees disclosed them, there 
broke a loud imprecation while they 
looked about in their uncertainty. Then, 
No. 11.—von. 1. 
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seeing Mr. Rowland all at once, the 
speaker reined back his horse upon its 
haunches; his hand was lifted toward 
his hunting-cap, and he muttered a con- 
fused greeting—his health-flushed visage 
colouring higher yet, and taking a sullen 
aspect, like some chidden boy, ere with 
an awkward laugh he collected himself, 
praised the weather, and asked, as his 
companion only wiped his moist brows, 
what way the hounds had gone. Mean- 
time, with a surprise equal to his, and 
flushing deeper than he, Mr. Rowland 
had drawn himself erect to all the 
dignity of his stature; then, at that 
question, locking strangely on the ques- 
tioner, with an effort at stern self-control 
that no visible circumstances demanded, 
he might have been thought to tremble 
and grow pale. 

“It would not become me or my 
business, Mr. Murray,” he said, “ to 
direct you in such matters. But it may 
be,” he added, as from a sudden after- 
thought, his voice hoarse—at the same 
time turning away—“it is indeed pro- 
bable, sir, that the cattle-herd yonder 
could inform you. Yes, I recommend 
you to him. See! Good day.” And, 
pointing backward, he strode on, almost 
rudely indifferent to their hurried thanks 
as they spurred away toward the knolls 
and dyke-tops: where that leaping 
kyloe-keeper again found various posts 
of vantage, successively to see or hear the 
upland chase. In utter silence did the 
boy hasten behind his father, unnoticed 
when at first he overtook him. Somewhat 
stern was the abrupt resumption of their 
task for the brief remainder of the way 
home. 

It was only to Mrs. Rowland, when after 
dinner the minister lingered a little on his 
way to the study, that he calmly men- 
tioned his having spoken that day, for 
the first time in several years, to one of 
his parishioners who had long ceased to 
be a hearer. She knew, of course, about 
the tenant of Wanton-Walls and his 
repute. Ever since that sermon which 
offended him, as well it should, his 
church-coming had ceased. He was but 
like others of his order in that region 
of great lordly farms with subject hinds, 
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and a few humbler neighbours almost 
equally scorned. Full-blown and pros- 
perous, often,—like this /aird of distant 
Edenside, and owner of lands elsewhere, 
—they claimed part among the gentry 
without their better tastes, and rode 
about boldly, like Colonel Monilaws or 
Maviswood of Maviswood himself, ex- 
cept to church or to any other place of 
benefit. What, indeed, did they leave 
behind to their farm-grieves, who ma- 
naged their thousand-acred holdings, of 
the sordid grossness of the soil that 
clung to them? They could but keep 
each other in dull countenance ; swollen 
and red-faced men, too often thus hoary in 
their indifference, belonging now to the 
past generation ; chiefly revelling apart 
in their own appropriate company, with 
such orgies as those that had been 
rumoured from Wanton-Walls since 
Mr. Murray ceased to go to church at 
all. The more reckless he, perhaps, at 
first, on that very account: but he had 
at no time been regular, as Mrs. Row- 
land could well remember, from the 
date of her own coming to Kirkhill. 
These men were dying out now. At 
Wanton-Walls, if ever meeting now-a- 
days, their mirth must be comparatively 
tame, blank, and secret, so little was it 
heard of lately. Then their example 
had no danger in it now. The humbler 
people, always seeming to have held it 
in dread, were taught its horror; and 
the better class looked down with con- 
tempt. For how just had been that 
condemnation launched in the said ser- 
mon—as all others had acknowledged, 
but the offender, that it was loudly called 
for—against vices such as his! It had 
been couched generally ; without a per- 
sonal inference, on any other individual’s 
part, from the text that had chanced to 
strike him so. And Mrs. Rowland was, 
indeed, disposed to resent the course he 
had taken, in absenting himself from 
church in consequence ; because, by uni- 
versal admission, as she rather simply 
remarked, Mr. Rowland’s preaching had 
greatly improved since then; nay, there 
were reasons to think, that gifts and 
labours, too little appreciated hitherto, 
would ere long produce their due 
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result! 
truly! 
Her husband made little answer at 
that time, but leant his head forward 
on his hand, with an elbow on the 
table ; his features working as if he 
took some blame to himself. He had 
been at that time offended in his turn, 
not condescending to go and visit 
Wanton-Walls for an unwilling hearer : 
and now there were years passed, so that 
it was more difficult to go than before, 
He rose at length, looking at her ab- 
stractedly, with some irrelevant reply, 
and went to study his weekly sermon. 


The loss was the man’s own, 


CHAPTER IL. 


TOUCHING CERTAIN COINCIDENCES—ALSO 
THE NEW HORSE “ RUTHERFORD.” 


Now, if there had been any reason as 
yet for piecing together various circum- 
stances, or if the different members of 
this one household had but united their 
separate knowledge in a single thought, 
already might things that seemed uncon- 
nected have taken an intelligible shape. 

Nurse Kirsty, brought up in her 
youth with the master’s own family, 
could tell, perhaps, better than even 
he, of the beginnings of certain matters 
which occupied his thoughts. To her, too, 
the Man Andrew could have communi- 
cated divers parochial facts, and sundry 
records of that court yclept the Kirk- 
session ; which, if Hugh had now men- 
tioned the kyloe-herd to her, or spoken 
of Murray of Wanton-Walls at the fox- 
hunt, might have shed a light for her 
devout reflection. But the boy was 
estranged from Kirsty, with a feeling 
that tended to hatred at times; and as 
for Andrew, his unexpected marriage 
had just then removed him from her 
circle. Not only was he removed from 
the evening fireside in the kitchen, and 
from the stable-loft where he shared his 
bed with the glebe cow-boy ; he was out 
of Kirsty’s austere good graces altogether, 
at a cottar’s hearth of his own, under 
the same thatch with the few hinds of 
little Kirkhill Farm. He was daily at 
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hand, indeed; his business lying daily 
nearer home, each day that told more 
plainly of winter. His flail was loud in 
the barn, his pitchfork rustling in byre 
and stable ; and, however solid those 
tufted towers of corn he had been helped 
to build, if he now fell on one of them, 
to thresh and take to the mill, it soon 
gave way before his unaided might. Once 
a week, with a weapon like a giant’s 
sword, he stood on the great hay-rick 
that had seemed to mimic the church 
itself, and shore one gable down till it 
was liker still. For the small red church 
had at one end a smaller structure, flat 
upon the top, and roofless, called the 
aisle; and, when frosty sunsets came 
redder each night, sometimes they would 
throw a ruddy gleam upon the stack- 
yard, with that implement of Andrew’s 
glittering silent in the hay-rick, although 
the church itself was then left pale 
and peaceful toward the leaden clouds, 
skirted by bare branches. 

In himself, Andrew was not solemn 
on every-days ; nor did he in his com- 
mon clothes speak severely; nor was he 
to the young mind inseparably associated 
with the bell-chain and pulpit-books, 
and with the sessions of secret discipline. 
And, instead of Andrew’s growing less 
indulgent to the children, as he left 
the circle of Nurse Kirsty under her 
incurred displeasure, he was now even 
more good-humoured at any faults, more 
easy to access and curiosity. Very readily 
had he explained why the lad with the 
kyloes had seemed a stranger to Hugh ; 
though so well known, and belonging 
to the parish. It was no other than poor 
John Scott, to whom Andrew himself 
was as an Official guardian; “the bit 
orphan lad,” the kind of natural, as they 
said—the callant that was on the parish ; 
a decent lad enough, though his honest 
calling held him mostly of late from the 
kirk or school: the very same who was 
known, all round about, by the name of 
Kyloe-Jock. So much Hugh could easily 
learn. If there had been further in- 
terest to satisfy, it seemed beyond the 
informant’s own remotest guess ; for, in 
the man Andrew, whatever might be 
oracular was chiefly silent. * 


Curiosity itself could have needed no 
information respecting the Murrays of 
Wanton- Walls; had that house possessed 
the remotest connexion with the matter. 
If Mr. Rowland, from his secluded study, 
had never seen Mr. Murray ride by the 
Manse of late years, on the quiet road 
which passed behind ; yet, at the high 
nursery-window looking over that road, 
there had been no such ignorance. No 
question could have existed there as to 
his riding still that way, when occasion 
led ; like any other of the passers-by ; who 
were all so few, so far between, and so 
important, that every one had been as a 
painted frontispiece or quaint initial to 
some ample comment or plenteous re- 
cital by Nurse’ Kirsty’s tongue. Super- 
fluous now, however, her readiest flow 
of prate upon many things, seen for one- 
self outside ; and most of all upon this. 
She could not have told Hugh, in her 
least capricious mood, things half so 
entertaining about Wanton-Walls, . as 
would rise to his fancy of their own ac- 
cord, when he remembered how the rest- 
less horses had been flecked with foam, 
and their sinews swollen, their wide 
nostrils sending out blasts of breath, so 
that they scarce had stayed for their 
masters, except to know the track of 
the hunt; and how those crimson 
stains were in the scarlet coats, but 
were less odd than the spots that had 
rushed out in Mr. Murray's red face, as 
if the sight of Hugh’s father had cut the 
man somewhere, like that unforgotten 
penknife. Was it all because of the 
absence from church, or had he killed 
so many foxes? Why, too, was there 
no such surprise and annoyance on the 
other hunter's face, so eager, yet so 
old and fat; with its white hair, and 
purple pimples on the nose ; and with 
a laugh, in spite of those bad words 
that had been said ? 

But, as to wondering who Mr. Murray 
was, that would have been strange indeed 
at the Manse of Kirkhill, close as it was 
to the very churchyard, where all parish 
pedigrees of any note lay open, as in 
books, for those who could read. There 
a whole family of Wanton-Walls, be- 
fore or coeval with Mr. Murray, were 
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among the nearest neighbours to life. 
They did not dwell outside, indeed, in 
the open churchyard—that summer play- 
ground of early boyhood—where the 
dandelions and buttercups glowed in the 
grass, and merry insects buzzed, and 
every gravestone was familiar. Their 
abode was even in a house,—a house 
that was shared, with hereditary state 
apart, between the Murrays themselves 
and a select few besides. As Wanton- 
Walls had long been tenanted by the 
family while living, so did their final 
resting-place when dead lie within the 
small end-aisle of the little parish church. 
Older than the present creed was Kirk- 
hill Church ; older also than the time 
of ploughs and harrows was Wanton- 
Walls : at which farmstead there stood, 
close by, a square and roofless Border- 
tower; while here, close by, was the 
small square end-aisle, an inclosure that 
never had been roofed at all. The sun- 
light and sky still looked in freely, as 
from the first ; though the very moss- 
trooper of old had gone to dust in it, 
and the particular earth that was here 
had been consecrated, by priestlier hands 
than Mr. Rowland claimed to use. 
Although, in early boyhood, Hugh 
could not have climbed the aisle-wall to 
look in like the sunlight and sky, never- 
theless, in days less subject to fear, he had 
found a new pleasure there. Under the 
broad noon, while the upper farmhouse 
windows were in sight close by, he had 
sometimes stolen to the old sunlit door, 
and risen on tiptoe from some gathered 
stones, to peep curiously, through the key- 
hole. Within, truly, was stillness itself, 
that yet sent forth a thrill to make the 
heart quiver. No ripple of the summer 
wind on the grass outside passed in to 
stir the tall fibres shooting there right 
upward, a living hair ; to move the out- 
spread hands of hemlocks that bore up 
their seed on high ; to rustle the harm- 
less nettles, or shake the puff-ball of the 
* dandelion in its refuge. But it was not 
dark ; nay, a companion ray of light 
was ever peeping in with the looker 
through the keyhole ; and this went in 
aslant before the eye, touching part into 
fairy hues, throwing most of it into a 
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green obscurity, making the rest rather 
marvellous than doleful. Under that 
built-up arch into the church-gable, 
where the ivy clung, one sparrow always 
made her inaccessible nest; on one 
corner of the open wall-cope, a single 
wallflower always seemed to thrive and 
grow golden in the sky: and if, below, 
there were old scattered fragments of 
things unspeakable,—mouldered pieces 
of broken deal, odd rusty handles, tar- 
nished metal ornaments, scarce seen 
among the weeds; yet midway round— 
side facing side, front meeting viewless 
front more strangely,—what suspended 
variety of diverting image-work and 
lively enigma! The alphabet, made 
thus important, had been there; and 
spelling had then grown pleasant, even 
to the self-consciousness of a superior 
accuracy in the observer; while inci- 
pient arithmetic had practised itself with 
zeal, to compute those striking dates. 
There had been implied a kind of ethics 
and philosophy: they were so good, so 
exemplary for virtue, so sage, resigned, 
tranquil, and often pious, those records 
of Wanton-Walls, which stood for whole 
generations of parents, husbands, wives, 
or early-sainted children. And they 
had let dimly backward into history; 
by that ancient remnant of one heraldic 
tablet, which still bore the armed hand 
above the coat-of-arms—which still, with 
unobliterated Border wildness, silently 
cried the knightly war-cry, “A moy, 
Ellyots.” Modern allegory and poetry 
had been there, if but in embryo; 
where Time held his scythe, where 
cherubs and angels were rudely carved, 
or a later circlet of white marble was 
put in, to show a mourner by an urn, 
with lines of polite verse beneath. 
There, too, the preacher had uttered 
sermons to an attentive ear; for there 
were texts that needed long peering to 
decipher. Even there a teacher had pro- 
pounded Latin lessons, that stirred the 
wish to understand them ; for there was 
“ Resurgam” and “ Sic itur ad astra ;” 
and one stone there was, only half seen 
from the keyhole, which began its 
legend with ‘“ Memento!”, but showed 
not what it would have one to Remem- 
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ber, ere it passed out of sight too near 
the doorway. 

Thus was Wanton-Walls so familiar, 
though as yet unseen ; standing as it 
did on the utmost bounds of Kirkhill 
parish. And thus was old Mr. Murray, 
however absent from church, or estranged 
from the minister, nevertheless the well- 
known single representative of the most 
intimately-acquainted family of near 
neighbours. On that very account, he 
gave but little interest to boyhood, and 
cost it no concern. Far from caring to 
dwell on him or his matters, there could 
have been nothing from which Hugh so 
pleasantly relieved himself when lesson- 
time was over. Much gladder was it 
then, as the long twilights deepened to 
early nights, to skirt off around the 
churchyard and reach new pleasures 
by a circuit. Happier the hours ever 
grew, that could be gained by stealth in 
visiting the dear old farmhouse kitchen, 
where Mistress Arnot baked or spun, 
knitted or mended, still with her old 
foster-motherly favour about her, still 
homely and kind, despite her Amazonian 
temper and her thrifty sharpness. Yet 
rather than reach it some minutes 
sooner, by the stile and footpath, so 
natural once, that traversed the church- 
yard, Hugh Rowland would have stayed 
at home and lost the whole. It was late 
in the year; the nights deepened; it 
should have been winter ! 

No great sacrifice of sociality was 
required, for all that. He did not 
need to lose his hidden indulgence 
in those fireside sports of Halloween 
that make the dusk seem eerier ; 
nor to give up hopes of witnessing 
the rustic masquerade of Hogmanay, 
when guizards would come rhyming 
in, to fight or die, to use mystic words, 
and usher the New Year with secular, 
profane, and superstitious mumming 
for pecuniary dole. Among the youth- 
ful neighbours it was rumoured—un- 
known to the parochial man-Andrew, 
still more deeply unknown to the mi- 
nister—that of all the suspected guizards, 
or Christmas mummers of Kirkhill 
parish, the most skilful was Kyloe-Jock. 
Whether his charge upon the hill were 
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gone for the winter, or left there un- 
tended, Jock would doubtless head the 
band, and be the great Alexander or 
conquering St. George. Soon, indeed, 
after the frost began, when the farm- 
yard was at the merriest in the dusk 
of a Saturday afternoon—because then 
the parish school-children joined the 
game at Bogle-round-the-stacks on their 
way past—there would be seen among 
them, oftener and oftener, grown lad as 
he was, with his old tail-coat and his 
charge of kyloes, and his dog—setting 
aside his serious relation to the Kirk- 
session and Andrew the bethral—Kyloe- 
Jock in person, playing like the very 
eagerest. Among the eagerest would 
have been Hugh Rowland, but for the 
whisper of so imposing a visitor. As 
it was, the knowledge of so important a 
presence as that of Kyloe-Jock made 
Hugh shy and awkward, until when 
the infection of the sport caught him. 
Then, whirled into its vortex on the 
sudden, he insensibly forgot his awe ; 
and, once or twice, darting breathless 
through the giddy labyrinth from some 
unknown pursuer, or changed by a 
magic touch into the pursuer himself, he 
almost dreaded that he and Jock might 
come immediately into contact. Yet on 
these occasions did Jock only familiarize 
himself to the sight by momentary 
glimpses, with a swiftness and a skill 
that never failed. It was strange that a 
being so superior should condescend to 
play ! 

At such times the forbidden touch of 
vulgar boys did encompass Hugh, with 
their forbidden voices and company— 
forbidden by his father because they 
were unknown: the touch, too, and 
the voice, and the company of their own 
glebe cowherd, little Will, whica above 
all were forbidden by his father, be- 
cause known very well. But how dif- 
ferent was Kyloe-Jock, whom Hugh’s 
father both knew and cared for! A 
herd, indeed: yet on how mighty a 
scale; wildly superior, invested with 
the greatness of the hill, ruler of un- 
tamed cattle! Nay, there was no danger 
of his companionship, were it such as 
could be disapproved ; and, if it had been 
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possible to partake it in reverential de- 
ference for a moment, one must have 
partaken it with his dog too. An un- 
inviting beast to behold, though seeming 
wise with a sagacity beyond nature, it 
was as the shadow or the waiting fami- 
liar spirit of Jock, whose plaid it sat 
upon, or between whose heels it jealously 
looked up, with that one eye which was 
not white and horny. In outer aspect like 
the picture of Abyssinian hyzenas— one 
ear torn to a rag, which had been healed 
by time—through its name of Bauldy 
it repelled the more. For it only waited 
or followed, very gravely, while its master 
took holiday ; needing no play itself, 
appearing to have witnessed such things 
so long with patience that it could have 
slept, were there no kyloes on the hill. 
So long as they were there, in truth, 
neither Bauldy nor his master grew dis- 
tincter than shadows—both coming and 
going with the dusk. It was even said 
that in the daytime they watched by 
turns all night, and relieved each other, 
sharing the same rude bothy of furze 
and fern ; while, if the lad had ever for- 
gotten his wild black charge too long, 
the dog would have reminded him or 
returned alone. 

Therefore the boy Rowland looked 
upon them the while as halfseen no- 
velties, requiring no mention at home, 
and stole back thither quietly himself, 
through the early dark, across the 
shades from the windows, ever in 
time for due assemblage round the de- 
corous tea-table, as well as for the solemn 
privilege, extended to'him now, when 
the nursery was safe in bed, of waiting 
up to join the early household prayers. 
There the faces of Andrew, and Nurse 
Kirsty, and the other servant, joined no 
less solemnly. Their scrutiny then, at 
least, was not perilous. Perilous, in- 
deed, would one scrutiny have been : 
had i not been always so unsuspicious, 
though so severe, in its singleminded 
prohibition of all evil. Such was the 
terror for Hugh of rousing that autho- 
rity into wrath that the very gloom of 
those wintry nights in the churchyard 
would have been trivial by comparison, 
if there had been need—as there was 


not, save in an after-dream of remorse— 
to hurry backward through it, so as to 
be within doors in time. Such dreams 
there were that season. Once they took 
the form of an abhorred fascination to 
the deserted door of the end-aisle ; which 
was suddenly flung open, and with 
horror did it seem as if straightway all 
the Murrays were bursting forth, to 
troop mounted, red-coated, with shout 
and tally-ho, to the hills above. But a 
relief of yet more sudden delight came 
in ; for instead of them it was Kyloe- 
Jock without his Bauldy, though in 
knightly armour and a moss-trooper’s 
helmet, riding gloriously on a headstone 
beside Hugh, as Hugh had often done 
alone. Then the kyloe-herd shouted 
angrily in his ear ; and the shout was in 
Latin, as of the boys in Corderius ; and 
he awoke rejoicing that it was not true. 

Thus partly, perhaps, because about 
that time the old grey mare, Beauty, 
proved insufficient for the cart-work 
and winter ploughing; so that Andrew 
at length took her to Thirlstane Fair 
for sale ; with money enough besides to 
buy another. He had come home suc- 
cessful with a younger horse, a stout 
brown nag; that had been most used, 
no doubt, to saddle and light harness, 
though sober enough now for other 
work. And when Andrew’s master, 
the minister, saw it in the stable, he 
approved on the whole; for, as Andrew 
said gravely, on distant visitations and 
presbytery-days it was equally needful 
for them to have a good beast for their 
use, light of pace and pleasant to the 
eye, as to work the glebe well next 
spring—which said season was farther 
off besides than the dead of winter, now 
at hand, with its leisure for public duty, 
and its solemn calls that might not be 
put by. 

Surely there must have risen in An- 
drew’s shrewd eye, kehind the minis- 
ter’s back, a curious twinkle ; knowing 
something even then, as he must have 
done, of the new horse’s previous 
ownership. He familiarly caressed it, 
and called it “ Rutherford” by name ; 
which to the children was a proof of his 
knowledge. For the rest, he had made 
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his purchase from a well-known dealer, 
whose final closure of the business 
might have involved some social re- 
freshment, making Andrew more than 
ordinarily triumphant, candid, and well 
nigh loquacious on the subject. Still, 
if he knew the fact, he did not then let 
it out, by the faintest allusion, that 
“‘ Rutherford” had some time or other 


been used as a hunter, and had actually 
once belonged to Mr. Murray of Wanton- 
Walls. It was a precarious and delicate 
subject as yet, at Kirkhill Manse, to 
speak of that person. And no hint of 
this could have pointed those coinci- 
dences of dreams, to which the mere 
changings of horses might have led. 
To be continued. 


PRIAM AND HECUBA. 
ILIAD. BOOK XXII. 


[The scene preceding the death of Hector is, perhaps, the most pathetic picture in the whole 
range of poetry. Achilles has defeated the Trojans and driven them into the city, but has 
been prevented from following them close by Apollo, who, in the shape of Agenor, has 


lured him away in another direction. } 


Tuus, flying wild like deer, to their city hurried the Trojans ; 
There from their sweat they cool’d, and assuaged the rage of their hot thirst, 
Leaning against the crest of the wall ; and on the Achaians 
Nearer came, with their shoulders join’d, close locking their bucklers. 
But outside to remain, his malign fate, Hector ensnaréd, 
There in front of the Llian wall and the Skaian portals. 
And thus then to Pelides outspake Phoebus Apollo : 


“ Why, O Peleus’ son, in rapid pursuit dost thou urge me,— 
Me, an immortal, a mortal thou ?—nor, blindly, discernest 
That I deity wear, and that thy anger is futile. 

Carest thou not to distress thy Trojan foes, who have fled thee 
Into the city safe, while thou rushest devious hither, 
Seeking me to kill whose life is appointed immortal ?” 


Him, in wrath profound, thus addressed swift-footed Achilles : 
“Til with me hast thou dealt, malignant most of the godheads, 
Luring me thus from the wall ; else, sure full many a foeman 
Earth had bit in his fall ere he reacht the [lian ramparts. 
Now from me thou hast snatcht my glory, and them thou hast savéd ; 
Small is the cost to thee, nor hadst thou fear of requital. 
Swift should my vengeance be, if vengeance on thee were allow’d me.” 


Thus spake he, and in ire majestic toward the City 
Bent his rapid career, like some victorious racer 
When to the goal he his chariot whirls, swift scouring the champain ; 
Agile so in his limbs and his feet, advancéd Achilles. 


Him then aged Priam saw, first marking his motion, 
Blazing like to a star in the sky, as he travers’d the champain— 
Like the autumnal star, that, brightest of all in the heaven, 
Shines in the stillness of night ’mid a crowd of scantier splendours,— 
Him whom, to mark him forth, they call the Dog of Orion ; 
Brightest of all the stars is he, but his sway is malignant ; 
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Fever he brings and disease to the dwellings of mortals unhappy : 
So did the brazen arms of Achilles shine as he movéd. 

Then did the old man wail, and smote his head with his two hands, 
Holding his arms aloft ; and groan’d with pitiful accent 

Uttering pray’rs to his son: but he in front of the portals 

Stood, insatiate longing to join in fight with Achilles. 

Him the old man, with hands stretcht forth, thus piteous urgéd : 


“ Hector! my son beloved! wait not thus alone, I implore thee, 
That dread man’s approach, lest fate precipitate whelm thee, 

Smit by Pelides’ might ; for alas! far mightier he is. 

Creature abhorred and feared! O were he to the Immortals 

Only as dear as tome! Then soon would the dogs and the vultures 
Tear him, stretcht on the plain, and my sore breast would be easéd. 
Many a fair son now do I mourn, all reft and bereavéd, 

Slain by him, or sold to distant isles as a captive ; 

And e’en now there are two, Lycaon and eke Polydorus, 

Whom I cannot discern ’mid those who have ’scaped to the city, 
My dear sons and sons of Leucothea, fairest of women. 

But if they live in the Grecian host we will ransom them, surely, 
Paying ransom in brass and in gold, for of such we have treasure ; 
And great store of these gave Altes along with his daughter : 

But if, already dead, they dwell in the mansion of Hades, 

Great is the grief to me and to her, their mother unhappy ; 

But on the rest of Troy that grief will lightlier press if 

Thou too, my son, fall not, smit down by the spear of Achilles. 
Nay but, O son, return to the wall, that yet thou mayest save the 
Sons and daughters of Troy, nor feed the glory and pride of 

Him, Pelides, and so may’st escape the omen’d disaster. 

Yea, and on me most wretched have pity, while I can feel it ; 

Me, ill-fated, whom Zeus severe in my desolate age shall 

Dash to the earth, and fill the measure of woe he has sent me, 
While my sons he has slain and dragged my daughters to bondage, 
And has widow’d the wives, and seized the innocent infants, 

And has dasht on the stones in the pitiless fury of warfare, 

Naked dragg’d from their beds by the ruthless hands of the Grecians. 
And me last, the ravenous dogs at the door of my mansion 

Limb from limb shall tear, when some foe with murderous steel shall, 
Stabbing or flinging the dart, dislodge my soul from my bosom,— 
Dogs that I fed in my house, that ate the crumbs of my table,— 
They shall lap my blood and wrangle over my body, 

As it lies at the door. In the youth, even death has its graces, 
When, fresh fallen in fight and markt with wounds on his bosom, 
On the field he lies ; then all is beauty and glory. 

But when the silver beard and the hoary head of the agéd 

Dogs obscene devour, as it lies cast forth and dishonour’d, 

That is the last of woes in the wretched fortune of mortals.” 


So the old man spoke, and his silvery locks in his hands full, 
Tore from his head ; yet still unmov'd was the spirit of Hector. 


And on the other side his mother wept and lamented, 
Baring her bosom and showing her breasts on this and on that side, 
And with a flood of tears thus in wingéd accents besought him : 
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“ Hector! O look on this, my child, and pity thy mother: 
Yea, if ever from these white founts I nourisht thy childhood, 
Pity me now, and shun to meet this terrible warrior 
Down in the ‘plain : remain in the walls, nor rashly expose thee, 
Wretched. For if he slay thee, ne’er shall thy funeral pallet 
Flow with the tears of me, the tender mother wko bore thee, 


Nor of thy loving wife : 


but far away from our wailings 


There at the Grecian ships shall the dogs unclean devour thee.” 


Thus with weeping words did the parents plead with their son, and 
Earnestly prayed ; but yet not so was Hector persuaded, 
But still waited the mighty Achilles as near he approachéd. 


W. W. 


NEW BOOKS OF SPORT AND NATURAL HISTORY : A GOSSIP 
FOR SEPTEMBER. 


BY HENRY KINGSLEY. 


Are any of our readers in town still? 
Not many, we hope, this droughty Sep- 
tember day. We would rather wish 
that they may be scattered to the four 
winds, after the manner of Englishmen, 
to meet again at the end of jolly Octo- 
ber to compare notes about what they 
have seen: nay, we are pretty sure that 
the large majority are away, and conse- 
quently we have visions of this present 
Number, in its elegant puce-coloured 
wrapper, being read in all sorts of queer 
places. We cannot help wondering 
what its own brother, the May Number, 
would say if he had to go through the 
experiences of this one. May (lucky 
rogue !) was in town at the very height 
of the season. He lay about on drawing- 
room tables, and was cut with the most 
beautiful paper-knives ever you saw, and 
altogether lived a rose-coloured exist- 
ence. This fellow will have a very 
different time of it. After being kicked 
about through country post-offices for a 
day or so, and surreptitiously read on 
his way by people with dirty fingers, 
who get deep into “Tom Brown,” and 
are driven mad by finding the ‘leaves 
uncut just at the critical place—after all 
this, I say, he will probably have his 
leaves cut with a fishing-rod spike, and 
be dropped into the bottom of a ferry- 
boat to take his chance. 

But although A may be on Loch 


Corrib, B on Loch Awe, C at Tal-y-llyn, 
D in the N jordenfels, and E trying to 
break his precious neck, and those of 
the fathers of five large Swiss families, 
by scrambling into places where there is 
nothing worth seeing compared to what 
he may see in perfect safety from below; 
yet still I think there are some few 
readers left to go on parade. We still 
hear of marchings out from head- 
quarters; the theatres are open; we 
believe some few of the clergy are left 
in town, and are preaching to respect- 
able and attentive congregations; in 
short, there must be a few thousand or 
so of reading people in town, who will 
be pleased to get a taste of the woods, 
fields, and mountains, were it only done 
by deputy. With this view, therefore, 
we have three or four books to introduce 
to our readers’ attention, whose authors 
we can recommend as trustworthy guides 
on this aérial expedition. 

We begin by presenting Mr. Cornwall 
Simeon.! Away go streets, hot pave- 
ments, crowds, omnibuses, and dull 
care; we take his hand, and are off 
with him a-fishing. Down to the mile- 
long meadows, where noble old Father 
Thames pours his brimming green flood 
over thundering lashers; where the 

1 Stray Notes on Fishing and Natural His- 


tory. With Illustrations. By Cornwall Simeon. 
Macmillan & Co, 
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lofty downs heave up above stately 
groups of poplar, elm, and willow ; where 
* On either side the river lie 
Long fields of barley and of rye, 
That clothe the wold and meet the sky, 
Down by towered Camelot.” 


Hither, and to many other pleasant 
places, both on salt and fresh water, you 
may wander with him, gathering as you 
go both pleasure and profit from the 
stores of an acute and experienced 
observer. 

And this is the place to say that the 
book before us possesses in an eminent 
degree an excellence which is, alas! but 
too rarely possessed by books on natural 
history. I mean that the facts are 
thoroughly trustworthy. We have here 
no second or third-hand evidence, or 
any of that reckless want of correct 
observation which would not be allowed 
for an instant in any science but natural 
history, but which (in spite of the 
example Humboldt has given us, of 
trusting almost entirely to his own 
observation, and receiving with great 
caution the facts of others) prevails to 
@ very great extent. Some men seem 
to think that if they have got the evi- 
dence of a gamekeeper, they have settled 
the question. “ Why, good gracious!” 
say such men, “surely he must know ; 
a man who has spent his life in watch- 
ing animals!” <A gamekeeper is the 
worst evidence in the world. He walks 
the world with a jaundiced mind. He 
has one idea—game, game, game. The 
whole world is in conspiracy against 
him, from the young,fellow who meets 
his sweetheart in the wood, whom he 
accuses of poaching, down to the water- 
rat that he accuses of eating his trout. 
He is an invaluable fellow, and one who 
will risk life and limb in the just defence 
of his master’s game, but he is not the 
man to go to for facts in natural history. 
His evidence and that of all other un- 
educated persons should be taken with 
extreme caution. This class of people ha- 
bitually generalise from an insuflicient 
number of facts, often from one solitary 
fact, often from a merely supposititious 
fact, and, once having erected a theory, 
willcling to it with astonishing obstinacy, 


and are no longer capable of viewing 
the matter under observation without a 
bias. As an instance—the elderly 
labourers in a village we are well ac- 
quainted with believe that a trouble- 
some disease to which cows are subject 
in the udder proceeds from the bite of a 
viper. It was no use my representing 
to them that in cases of cattle and 
horses being bitten by snakes (a not un- 
common accident in Australia), they 
were invariably bitten in the nose, and 
that the disease in question was natural. 
Nothing upset their theory or shook 
their faith, until a new old man came in 
and attributed the whole affair to the 
hedgehogs. This staggered them. They 
seemed to think that there was some 
degree of probability in this. At all 
events, it was better than our reckless 
and subversive theory of its being can- 
cer or some such ailment. Thereon, 
hearing our especial favourites, the 
hedgehogs (we wouldn’t like to trust 
the rogues too near pheasants’ eggs, 
mind you), so grossly libelled, we left 
them in disgust. 

The first two or three chapters of 
Mr. Simeon’s book ought to be read by 
all anglers, and, what is more, remem- 
bered. He is evidently a master of the 
craft, and writes for masters, or those 
who aspire to be so. These chapters 
consist principally of fishing “wrinkles,” 
most pleasantly put together, and inter- 
spersed with amusing anecdotes, and 
might be read, we should think, even 
by a German, who is not usually an 
appreciator of the noble art. By-the-bye, 
what odd notions that intellectual na- 
tion have about fishing! We tried once 
to make some Germans understand what 
the spike on our fishing-rod was in- 
tended for, by repeatedly sticking it in 
the ground, and illustrating what an 
advantage it was to have one’s md 
stand upright instead of laying it down; 
but they left us under the full impres- 
sion that, in case of the fish making off 
with a fly, we used the spike as a har- 
poon, and bodily hurled our rod, tackle 
and all, at the retreating “trout.” The 
other day, in the “Fliegende Blatter,” 
or “ Kladderblatsch,” we forget which, 
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there was a series of cuts illustrating a 
rake’s progress. The young man has a 
fortune left him. He takes to evil 
courses. He goes down the course of 
ruin and dissipation, lower and lower 
each time, through twenty-one capitally 
executed vignettes. In the twenty- 
second he is represented as a desperate, 
ruined, drunken gambler. In the 
twenty-third he is depicted fishing with 
a float. The measure of his crimes is 
now full. It is time to draw the cur- 
tain over the humiliating spectacle. In 
the twenty-fourth and last he dies 
miserably in jail. 

But to return to Mr. Simeon. His 
account of Mr. Maltby’s fish-ponds near 
Brussels, and the method of breeding 
and rearing carp and tench pursued by 
that gentleman, are exceedingly valuable 
and curious, not more to the angler or 
scientific man than to the country gentle- 
man or farmer. 

Mr. Maltby is our Vice-Consul at 
Brussels, and has given his attention 
very much to the farming of fish-ponds. 
Out of a pond rented by him near 
Brussels, carp of no less than thirty- 
three pounds have been taken. The 
largest carp mentioned by Yarrell is 
nineteen pounds ; the largest which has 
come under our own cognisance, was 
caught in the buck stage on the Loddon, 
at Swallowfield, Wiltshire, which turned 
the scale at eighteen pounds. These are 
of a very exceptional size for England ; 
but Mr. Maltby, in the February of last 
year, took from his ponds twenty carp, 
weighing from twenty to twenty-five 
pounds each! We must not, however, 
be surprised at this. England is not 
the home of the carp. The carp is a 
continental fish, and in his own waters 
may be expected to range much larger. 
These extraordinary large fish seem to 
be from about fifteen to twenty years 
old. 

We confess we have never partici- 
pated in a successful effort to make carp 
a fit article for human consumption, 
having always, on these occasions, been 
left with the impression of having eaten 
a pumpkin-pie, into which a box of 
mixed pins had accidentally fallen. We 


would prefer “going in” for the perch 
and tench part of the business—either 
of which fish, properly dressed, is a dish 
for a king. Before leaving the subject 
of fishing we must call attention to hints 
given on sea fishing, which, though 
only too short, were very much wanted, 
There is plenty of room for a good long 
book on this same subject, on which, as 
far as we are aware, though the works 
and brochures on freshwater fishing 
would take a summer’s day to count, we 
have not a single reliable treatise. 

The second part of the book before 
us is given up to Stray Notes on Natural 
History. Here, as we said before, we 
have the experience of a’close and con- 
scientious observer, pleasantly told, with 
a great deal of humour. To those who 
retain the capacity of unextinguishable 
laughter, we should recommend the 
story of the Parrot Show, at page 163 ; 
though “we are free to confess,” as 
they say in the House, and nowhere 
else, that we think that Mr. Simeon’s 
own story, at page 162, about the parrot 
who was naughty at prayers, and how 
he was carried out by the butler, and 
what he said when he was going out at 
the door, is perhaps the best of the two. 

As a specimen of Mr. Simeon’s way 
of telling his anecdotes, we give the 
following. The subject is that of ‘‘ Wart 
Charming,” a rather out-of-the-way 
one :— 


“I myself knew an instance in which the 
cure was so rapid and perfect, that any doctor 
might have pointed to it with pride as a con- 
vincing proof of the efficacy of his treatment. 
It was a case of warts; the patient being a 
little girl of about seven or eight years old, 
the daughter of a servant in our family. She 
came up one day to the house for some work, 
and, when the lady who was giving it to her, 
remarking that her hands were covered with 
bad warts, noticed the fact to her, she said, 
‘Yes, ma’am, but I’m going to have them 
charmed away in a day or two,’ ‘Very well,’ 
answered the lady, glad to have an paged 
of convincing the child that the whole thing 
was a delusion ; ‘ when they are charmed away 
come and show me your hands.’ But about 
six weeks had elapsed after this had taken 
place, when she was again told that the girl 
wished to see her. She was accordingly shown 
up, when she said, ‘If you please, ma'am, you 
told me to come and show you my hands when 
the warts were charmed away, and you see, 
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ma'am, they're all gone now.’ This, it must 
be confessed, was rather a ‘sell’ for the lady; 
however, the fact being undeniable, all she 
could do under the circumstances was to say 
that it was a very good thing she had got rid 
of them, and that she was very glad of it.” 


And so we take leave of Mr. Simeon, 
with only one regret—that his charming 
book is not longer. Thescene changes; 
we are in the city again. The “dusty 
roar” (which we claim to be an equally 
correct expression as the American one 
of “blue thunder”) bursts on our ears 
again. Shall we take another excursion ? 
Very well. We beg to introduce you 
to Mr. Cliffe! who we can promise you 
will take you a very pleasant excursion 
indeed. 

Presto! we are soon on the ground. 
. Here is a change indeed. An awful 
grey wilderness of tumbled stone, and 
scanty yellow grass. <A black deep lake, 
with here and there a sullen gleam of 
light across its surface, where some flaw 
of wind strikes down a cleft in the black 
mountain, which hangs all around a 
giant curtain against the sun. Before 
us, scarce a quarter of a mile off, is 
a perpendicular cliff, nine hundred feet 
high, deep in whose side is riven a 
black chasm, from which a slender tor- 
rent of water, chafing among the fallen 
boulders, awakens the only sound in this 
terrible solitude, and makes the grim 
silence around the more perceptible. 

This is Llyn Idwal, in Carnarvonshire, 
where Prince Idwal was pushed into the 
water by his cruel uncle—a legend 
equalling in authenticity that of the more 
generally received and accredited one of 
Willikins. What a place for a ghost! 
Hush, did you hear that? What was 
that wild shriek that came faintly echo- 
ing back from the cliff, followed by a 
sound like distant thunder? Was that 


“Young Idwal’s drowning cry,” 
as spoken of by the poet Gray, in “the 
Bard?” No, my dear sir; it was only 
the Holyhead express going through the 
Britannia tubular bridge, ten miles to 
the north there, carrying a couple of 





1 Cliffe’'s Notes and Recollections of an 
Angler. Hamilton, Adams, and Co. 


hundred people on at racing pace towards 
that mad, prosperous, warm-hearted 
oppressed nationality of Paddyland, 
whose faint blue mountains you may 
see from the top of that mountain before 


us. 

You will be kind enough to take off 
your shoes, and, putting them in your 
pocket, follow the guide up over the cliff ; 
and, if you are a nervous man, keep your 
eye on the guide’s back, feeling every 
step as you go, and not looking at the 
ghastly blue lake which you see be- 
tween your legs five hundred feet 
below. Having at the risk of your neck 
gathered Rhodiola rosea, Mecanopsis 
Cambrica, and—as we affirm, though 
corrected by authorities—that rare little 
fern Woodsia hyperborea, pull on your 
shoes again, and, sloping down through 
Cwm Fynnon, come into the great road. 
Then, casting one glance down the rock 
walls of the pass of Llanberis, turn along 
the little mine road at Gorphwysfa, 
and wind along through the mountain 
solitude, till wild glorious Llydaw 
spreads his broad calm sheet of green 
water before you, and the Wydfa, the 
highest peak of Snowdon, throws up his 
black ribbed peak among the flying 
clouds. 

To many pleasant places will Mr. 
Cliffe take you. At one time you will 
stand blinded and stunned under the 
falls of the Llugwy, or Conway, where 
the green water comes spouting through 
a thousand arteries, and makes the 
summer leaves quiver with the shock. 
At another, on lonely Llyn Adar, 
where the breeding gulls cackle and 
bark on their solitary island through 
the long summer day. Over wastes of 
tumbled stone, over dizzy precipices by 
lonely mountain pools. But wherever 
you go with him, I think you will find 
him a pleasant intelligent companion, 
with a very good power of describing 
scenery. I think, as he says on his 
title-page, that he has 

“ Llygad a all weled natur, 
Calon a ail deimlo natur, 
A phenderfyniad a feiddia 

ylyn natur.” 


Mr. Cliffe has given us a “crib” to 
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this beautiful verse. We shall not 
follow his example, being of opinion 
that the reckless habit of allowing literal 
translations to great classical works has 
gone far to ruin all real scholarship 
amongst us. 

But we must say good-bye to Mr. 
Cliffe in his turn, and his Welsh scenery, 
for we have to go further afield still. 
Sir James Alexander! takes us away to 
Canada, and gives us a large book on 
the salmon fishing there—edited by Sir 
James, but apparently written by an 
Irish clergyman—which contains a great 
deal of information on a subject but 
little known. It has often surprised 
us that summer fishing-expeditions to 
Canada were not oftener made: this 
book ap in some measure to account 
for it. The difficulties in getting at the 
water are great; the hardships under- 
gone are very severe ; and the sport, we 
suggest, by no means what it should be, 
considering the expense incurred. 

The salmon rivers of Lower Canada 
all flow in on the northern shore of the 
St. Lawrence, at points extending from 
Quebec to Labrador, a distance of 500 
miles. These are the only streams 
which produce salmon in any quantity. 
Those of Upper Canada are, like those 
of the United States, utterly ruined by 
the insane stupidity of the millers, in 
not leaving steps for the salmon, and by 
the various slaughterous exterminating 
poaching villanies which are carried on. 
Indeed, salmon appear to be rarities in 
Upper Canada, while the United States 
are supplied from Lower Canada. The 
rivers we speak of are on the Hudson 
Bay territory ; and it is the opinion of 
Dr. Adamson, in his able paper read to 
the Canadian Institute, that if the pro- 
tection of the Hudson’s Bay Company 
were withdrawn for one year, the salmon 
would be extinct in Canada. 

The plan for the salmon fisher in 
Canada is as follows :—To go fishing at 
all, you must either own a yacht or hire 
a schooner. A schooner may be hired 


1 Salmon Fishing in Canada. By a Resident. 
Edited by Colonel Sir James E. Alexander, 
K. H. With Illustrations. Two vols. Long- 
man & Co 
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from one of the brokers in Quebec at 


" the cost of about a pound a day ; which 


covers the wages and provisions for the 
crew, the owner acting as skipper. And, 
if you pursue this plan, as soon as you 
are encamped on the river you mean to 
fish, you can send your vessel away for 
fresh provisions. You must lay in a 
good stock of provisions to start with, 
an awful array of servants, a couple or 
so of canoes, tents, beds, blankets, &c. ; 
and when you have got all these things 
together, have beat in over the river bar, 
have disembarked and lit your fires, 
pitched your tents and had your supper, 
then, if you are human, you will begin 
to wish you had died in infancy, or had 
stayed safe in Quebec, or Jericho, or 
anywhere else, instead of coming after 
these miserable salmon. For the torture 
of the flies and mosquitos exceeds human 
belief. Next to the Orinoco, Canada 
bears the palm against the world for the 
plague of flies. Listen to this :— 


“The voice was the voice of our friend, but 
the face was the face of a negro in convulsions. 
To account for this, it may be well to state 
that the assault of the black fly is generally 
sudden and unexpected ; that the first indica- 
tion you have of his presence is the running 
of a stream of blood over some part of your 
face, which soon hardens there. These assaults 
being renewed ad infinitum, soon render it 
difficult for his nearest and dearest female 
relation to recognise him. The effect during 
the night following an attack of this kind 
is dreadful. Every bite swells to the size of 
a filbert; every bite itches like a burn and 
agonizes like a scald—and if you scratch it 
only adds to your anguish. The whole head 
swells, particularly the glandular and cellular 
part, behind and under the ears, the upper 
and lower eyelids, so as in many eases to pro- 
duce inability to see. The poison is imbibed 
and circulated through the whole frame, pro- 
ducing fever, thirst, heat, restlessness, and 
despondency.” 


Really we must beg leave to doubt 
whether the best salmon-fishing in the 
world is worth having under such cir- 
cumstances, although we may consider 
salmon-fishing to stand first among all 
sports. But, with regard to what amount 
of sport one may expect, we give an 
abstract of some days’ fishing in the 
Godbout, which may be considered as 
about the ne plus ultra of what any 
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reasonable man may expect. The fishing 
on the Godbout is probably greatly de- 
teriorated since the time we speak of, 
1853. 


“7th June, 2 rods, nothing. 12th, 2 rods, 


2 fish (5 days blank, you perceive). 13th, 
8 rods, 2 fish. 14th, 3 rods, 3 fish. 15th, 
8 rods, 3 fish. 16th, 3 rods, 6 fish. 17th, 


2 rods, 5 fish. 18th, 2 rods, 3 fish. 19th, 
2 rods, 6 fish. 20th, 4 rods, 6 fish. 2Ist, 
2ist, 2 rods, 2 fish. 22d, 4 rods, 4 fish. 
23d, 4 rods, 3 salmon, and a great many sea- 
trout. 24th, 2 rods killed 13 salmon.” 


No more account of specific days’ 
fishing is given, but it is stated that 
the party remained till the 11th July, 
“killing four, six, ten, eleven, and 
thirteen fish every day.” We purposely 
quote the exact words of the book, be- 
cause for seventeen days only five days 
seem accounted for. There ig no doubt 
that this is good sport enough ; but this 
was considered exceptional in 1853. So, 
according to Dr. Adamson, the salmon- 
fishing in Canada should be in a poor 
way now. 

The book before us has considerable 
merits, but also great defects. It is 
too excursive. It is hard to pick the 
wheat (of which there is really plenty) 
from the “ chaff,” of which there is con- 
siderably too much, and that not of the 
best quality. One thing more about it 
is remarkable,—the great power the 
author seems to have of writing comic 
poetry. The lay of “Sir Joram & 
Burton,” at page 34, is quite worthy of 
Barham himself. And the verses on 
“ Navigation,” at page 212, are very far 
above the average of that sort of com- 
position. We cannot conceal from 
ourselves that the Appendix, by Dr. 
Adamson, Mr. Henry, and Sir James 
Alexander himself, contains the most 
valuable information ; but the book itself 
is very readable, and there is also con- 
siderable humour to be found in the 
vignettes. 

One more excursion, reader, before 
we part. We are going very very far 
a-field this time. Mr. Dunlop,! C.B. (of 


1 “ Hunting in the Himalayas. With notices 
of Customs and Countries, from the Elephant 
Haunts of the Dehra Doon to the Bunchowr 
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whom, unless I mistake, we heard as a 
volunteer in the Indian mutiny), is to 
be our guide, Let us suppose him to 
possess a magic carpet. We will seat 
ourselves on it along with him, and then 
up and away, to where the everlasting 
snow lies deep over pass and summit. 
Where have we got to now? To the 
Alps? The Alps! Mont Blanc, the 
monarch of mountains, lies an insigni- 
ficant peak 3,000 feet below us. And 
yet overhead the grim crystalline Ai- 
guilles range up peak over peak in the 
deep blue firmament, like lofty piled 
thunder-clouds upon a summer’s even- 
ing. We are among the Ghats of the 
Himalaya ! : 

And what is Mr. Dunlop doing up 
here, in the name of goodness? Well, 
he is going to shoot a Bunchowr. If 
you are not above asking what a Bun- 
chowr is, we will inform you that a 
Bunchowr, as far as we can discover, is 
the grandfather of all Buffalo bulls, 
with a sheepskin mat nailed on his 
stern instead of a tail. Add to this, 
that he is desperately shy, and horribly 
vicious, and that he has to be hunted 
on foot, up to your knees in snow, and 
you will get some idea of what Bun- 
chowr shooting in the Himalayas is 
like. , 

Mr. Dunlop is an Indian sportsman ; 
and of all Indian sportsmen he has 
written the pleasantest, most readable 
book. Putting Tennent’s “Ceylon” out 
of the question, we have met no book 
superior ; a bold assertion, but one we 
will stand by. It is, like all good books, 
too short, but should be read by every 
man who cares not only for natural 
history, but for the little queer odds 
and ends of society and manners in 
that furthest limit of the great empire. 

He begins with the elephants. He 
takes us along the great boulder preci- 
pices of the Sewalik (the débris, we pre- 
sume, of the great mountains above), 
and shows us the tracks where the wild 
elephants have passed through the jungle 
in single file among the rank grass up 


Tracks in eternal snow. By R. H. W. Dunlop, 
C.B., B.C.S., F.R.G.S., late Superintendent of 
the Dehra Doon.” Bentley. 
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to some lonely gully, and then have 
spread out to feed, ripping the boughs 
and the bark from the trees, in herds 
sometimes seventy strong. Then he 
gives us his experience of shooting ele- 
phants, which, in the Doon, where you 
have to go after them on foot, appears 
very ticklish work indeed. The best 
plan seems to be, to get as near your 
elephant as possible, to také aim, to 
shut your eyes and blaze away, and 
then, as a Londoner would say, to 
“hook it” for your bare life. If you 
are so fortunate as not to be overtaken 
and pounded jnto little bits by the in- 
furiated animal, you may, after a con- 
siderable period, venture cautiously to 
return, and pick up your bird. In 
confirmation of this, Mr. Dunlop tells 
us :— 

“Thad determined to down the most 
precipitous bank I could find, if my shot did 
not prove fatal, and started back directly I 
had ‘fired to where my Ghoorka Shikaree was 
standing, within thirty paces of us. A tre- 
mendous crashing of trees followed the sound 
of my gun, and I vaught sight of the Brinjara, 
who had just been giving me such valorous 
counsels, flying across country in a horrible 
fright.” 


Decidedly wise on the part of the 
Brinjara! 


“ As I was unpursued, | returned, and saw 
the elephant lying dead a little way down the 
bank.” 


A commissariat elephant with whom 
Mr. Dunlop was acquainted, took it 
into its head to kill an old woman as 
she was filling her pitcher at the water- 
course. Much as we may regret the 
accident to the poor old body, we must 
be forgiven in roaring with laughter at 
the following letter, in which the cir- 
cumstance was reported to him by one 
of his native writers, who prided him- 
self on the correctness of his English. 
He gives it pure et simple. 

“ Honoured Sir, 
“ This morning the elephant of Major R——, 


by sudden motion of snout and foot, kill one 
old woman. Instant fear fall on the inhabi- 
tants. 


« Sir, 
“Your most obedient Servant, 


**Mapar Bux.” 
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This reminds one, in its absurd pom- 
posity, of the story told by the talented 
authoress of “ Letters from Calcutta.” 
She was jumping her new-born baby 
up and down, and saying, “ Baby, why 
don’t you speak to me?” when her 
moonshee approached her with a salaam, 
and said solemnly, “ Madam, it is my 
“duty to inform you that that child 
‘cannot, as yet, speak. He will not 
“ speak, madam, till he is two years old 
“ or more.” 

Mr. Dunlop gives us two chapters on 
elephants, both highly interesting, the 
second of which is devoted to the sub- 
ject of hunting and killing that small- 
brained but sagacious brute. He uses 
a double rifle, sixteen bore, weighing 
nineteen pounds, and carrying as much 
as eight drams of powder. With this 
handy little toy—just the sort of thing 
to learn one’s position drill with—he 
fires at the centre of an imaginary line, 
drawn from the orifice of the ear tothe 
eye, which will exactly penetrate the 
brain,—“ the only spot a sportsman can 
“save his life by, when the elephant 
“ charges him, protecting the brain by 
“curling up the trunk.” Miss that, 
and you will find your name in the first 
column of the Times pretty quickly. 
But, to conclude this subject, we, from 
all we have read about elephant-hunting, 
would give this piece of advice to those 
who intend to practise it—Unless you 
happen to have the nerve of one man 
out of fifty—Stay at home. 

Hush! There is a sound abroad 
upon the night-wind besides the gentle 
rustling of the topmost forest boughs,— 
a deep reverberating moan, low rolling 
like the sound of distant guns, which 
causes the Europeans to take their 
cigars from their mouths and look at 
one another, and the native servants to 
converse in frightened whispers. A 
royal tiger is abroad in the jungle, and 
the forest is hushed before the majesty 
of his wrath ! 

We should conceive that the sound 
made by the great carnivorous animals, 
when in search of food, must be one of 
the finest things in nature. We alas! 
have only heard it from behind prison- 
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bars ; yet even there the snarl of the 
hungry “ painter,” like the brattling of 
some wild war drum, moves one’s blood 

ly. Mr. Dunlop has been face to 
face with the tigress in her lair, as have 
many other of our Indian officers ; but 
Mr. Dunlop, unlike some of our Indian 
writers, gives us a really graphic idea of 
what the situation must be like. He 
singularly confirms a remark we made 
just now, when speaking of Mr. Simeon’s 
book,—that the evidence of uneducated 
persons must be taken with caution. 
He says— 

“ At the first sharp turn in the course of 
the trench, an animal rose out of it, and stood 
for a second on the opposite bank, within sixty 
yards of our line. heard one of R——’s 
Ghoorkas deliberately pronounce the animal 
before us to be a calf, carelessly assuming it 
to be that which he thought most likely to be 
met with on the spot, though in truth a full- 


grown tigress.” 


His account of the startling appear- 
ance of a tiger in the very middle of 
the fair at Hurdwar in 1855,—in the 
middle of a crowd of from two to three 
millions of people,—is most graphically 
told, and illustrated by an excellent 
sketch of Mr. Wolf’s. But we must 
pass on to notice shortly the other parts 
of the book, which treat of subjects less 
known to the European reader. 

The Doon is a tract of country lying 
about 100 miles north of Meerut ; 
bounded east and west by the heads of 
the Jumna (the Delhi river) and the 
Ganges, north by the rapidly-rising 
ranges of the Himalaya, and south by 
the plains. Lying at the foot of the 
hills, it ‘seems to be composed of the 
débris of the great mountains above,— 
the highest ranges in the planet,—and 
consists of clay and boulders. It is 
covered with jungle and forest, and 
swarms with game. From hence Mr. 
Dunlop, following the heads of the 
Ganges, crossed into Thibet, over a pass 
18,000 feet above the sea, to the heads 
of the Sutledge, killing a vast quantity 
and variety of game on his way,—sam- 
bah, the largest of Indian deer, cheetul, 
hog-deer, para, porcupine, “ pig,” pea- 
cocks, partridges, quail, and floriken. 
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“ Cocks and hens,” too, under the native 
name of Moorghee, are very abundant, 
though treated with contempt; while 
the natives use to hawk at curlew and 
herons with the “baz,” and with the 
“behree” at peacocks, hares, and even 
antelope. 

The fish in this part of the world 
must be spoken of with reverence. 
The “ Musheer”—the salmon of the 
conntry—is caught with spinning tackle. 
A ten-pounder is nothing. He runs up 
to 80 and 100 pounds weight. He is 
a mountain-fish, living in the highly 
aérated waters among the rocks, never 
descending to the plains. Your tackle 
must be strong, for the villain “Gowch,” 
or fresh-water shark, whose weight is 
often 120 pounds, lies in wait for the 
unwary angler, and causes him to swear 
by taking his bait, playing much the 
same game as a five-pound pike does 
with a fine set of gut tackle. 

Before taking us away to the hills, 
Mr. Dunlop tells us a sad story, which 
casts a gloom over an otherwise plea- 
sant chapter, and is especially worthy 
of note, as illustrating military life in 
India, and for the wise remarks he 
makes on the necessity of providing 
amusement for the men, in the hot, 
dismal, pestilential plains. So great 
was the horror of our soldiers at 
the dull detestable misery of their 
situation, that it became the habit to 
commit some trifling assault on an 
officer, in order to get transported to 
Australia. The thing must be stopped, 
and orders went forth that the next 
man who did it should die! Shortly 
after, a common soldier, an utter stranger 
to the officer, threw his cap at an 
assistant-surgeon, who was driving into 
Meerut, with no earthly object but to 
be transported. He was condemned 
to death, and ordered for execution, in 
spite of the surgeon’s intercession. The 
law is that, should the man not be 
found dead after the volley is delivered, 
the sergeant shall give him the coup- 
de-grace. On this occasion, when the 
rattle of the rifles died away, the man 
was still kneeling, blindfold, by his 
coffin, unhurt. A terrible alternative 
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remained with the sergeant. He did 
his duty. He walked up to the kneel- 
ing soldier, blew his brains out, and 
went back to his barracks desperate and 
reckless. Never, never more, was he 
to grasp the warm hand of a friend, 
never again to see his comrades’ eyes 
brighten when he approached. He was 
a shunned, avoided man. Three days 
he bore it: on the fourth he committed 
suicide. We submit that this is one of 
the most painful stories we have ever 
read. Even the end of the “Tale of 
Two Cities” is not more tragical. 

But come, let us up and away to the 
Ghats with Mr, Dunlop. 


“Far off the torrent called me from the cleft, 
Far up the solitary morning smote 
The streaks of virgin snow.” 


Mr. Dunlop takes us up and on through 
the hills, leading from range to range, 
and giving us not only graphic and 
accurate descriptions of the various 
kinds of game to be killed, but also 
a highly interesting and important ac- 
count of the manners and customs of 
our fellow-subjects in those wild regions. 
Her Majesty’s lieges in those parts, we 
hear, are, in their social relations, not 
polygamists, but polyandrists,—the wife 
of one brother being common to the 
rest of the family ; and we find, also, 
that this astonishing arrangement tends 
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to a great disproportion in the sexes. 
Mr. Dunlop found a village in which 
there were 400 boys and only 120 girls ; 
which he is not inclined to attribute to 
infanticide, but rather to nature adapt- 
ing the supply to the demand. In 
these hills, also, the inhabitants are in 
the habit of getting drunk on surrep- 
titiously-distilled whisky (a custom we 
have heard attributed to mountaineers 
rather nearer home than the Himalayas). 
Arriving at 8 p.m. at a village, he was 
informed that it was useless to attempt 
to see any one on business that night, 
as they all were, or ought to be, drunk. 
The women do all the work. As for 
the men, they toil not, but curious to 
relate, they do spin; in fact, they do 
nething else, except get drunk. They 
go about with a yarn round their body, 
in a state of obfuscation, and spin away 
till they are too drunk to see. Taking 
it all in all, we should say that io state 
of society in the world approximates so 
closely to “ Queer Street,” as the higher 
ranges of the Himalayas. 

And so, with many a pleasant story, 
and many a scrap of valuable informa- 
tion, we are led up over the dizzy snow 
slopes, and under the gleaming glaciers, 
into the Himachul, on the heads of the 
Sutledge in Thibet,—the land of ever- 
lasting snow,—the haunt of the Ovis 
Ammon and the Bunchowr. 


AT THE SEA-SIDE. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ JOHN HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 


O souiTarY shining sea 
That ripples in the sun, 

O grey and melancholy sea, 
O’er which the shadows run ; 


O many-voiced and angry sea, 
Breaking with moan and strain,— 

I, like a humble, chastened child, 
Come back to thee again ; 


And build child-castles and dig moats 
Upon the quiet sands, 

And twist the cliff-convolvulus 
Once more, round idle hands ; 
No. 11.—vok, 1. 


And look across that ocean line, 
As o’er life’s summer sea, 

Where many a hope went sailing once, 
Full set, with canvas free. 


Strange, strange to think how some of 
them 
Their silver sails have furled, 
And some have whitely glided down 
Into the under world ; 


And some, dismasted, tossed and torn, 
Put back in port once more, 


‘ Thankful to ride, with freight still safe, 


At anchor near the shore. 
DD 
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Stranger it is to lie at ease 
As now, with thoughts that fly 

More light and wandering than sea-birds 
Between the waves and sky : 


To play child’s play with shells and 
weeds, 
And view the ocean grand 
But as one wave that may submerge 
A baby-house of sand ; 


And not once look, or look by chance, 
With old dreams quite supprest, 
Across that mystic wild sea-world 
Of infinite unrest. 
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O ever solitary sea, 
Of which we all have found 


Somewhat to dream or say—the type 
Of things without a bound— 


Love, long as life, and strong as death ; 
Faith, humble as sublime ; 

Eternity, whose large depths hold 
The wrecks of this small Time ;— 


Unchanging, everlasting sea ! 
To spirits soothed and calm 
Thy restless moan of other years 
Becomes an endless psalm. 


VOLUNTEERING, PAST AND PRESENT. 


BY JOHN MARTINEAU, 


To a student of the Law in Chambers 
on a bright day in May, seeking for 
mental illumination by the “gladscme 
light of Jurisprudence,” there will ensue 
at times, after declarations and pleas 
duly drawn, and evidence advised upon, 
adecided distaste for “‘Chitty’s Practice,” 
to try to learn law out of which seems 
very like reading “ Liddell and Scott” 
to learn Greek. His thoughts, perhaps, 
wander to his last Position-drill, (for of 
course he is a Volunteer,) and he tries 
doing a little drill at the same time, by 
reading, sitting on his right heel, “as a 
rear-rank kneeling ;” which attempt 
proving both uncomfortable and unsuc- 
cessful, ‘‘ Chitty’s Practice” has to be 
transferred to the refractory heel for a 
connecting-link and cushion, and being 
thus fully occupied, cannot be any longer 
read, So by way of lighter reading, and 
in defiance of Chief Justice Wilmot’s 
dictum that “the Statute-Law is like a 
“tyrant, where he comes he makes all 
“void ; but the Common-Law is like a 
“ nursing-father, and makes void only 
“that part where the fault is, and saves 
“the rest,” he turns to an early volume 
of the Statutes, and remembering Mr. 
Froude’s history of those times, opens at 
the reign of Henry VIIL to see if it is 


possible to make out what a Volunteer 
of the 16th century did, and thought, 
and was like. 

They are more than ever interesting 
now, those quaint picturesque old Sta- 
tutes, belonging as they do to the -turn- 
ing-point of English history, after the 
death of the middle ages—times of as 
redundant external vigour and enterprise, 
and of greater change and development 
of “inner life,” than even these times 
of railways and telegraphs ; when the 
country had had half a century of com- 
parative peace (as we have had since 
the French war), to recover from the 
civil wars which had destroyed at once 
the feudal aristocracy of the country 
and the weapons with which they fought. 

The long-bow was slowly yielding to 
the “handgonne” and the “hagbut,” 
as Brown-Bess has been driven out by 
the Enfield and the Whitworth. 

Fondly and pertinaciously did the 
government of those days cling to the 
tradition that the strength of England 
was in the long-bow; and, when war and 
threatened invasion menaced from one or 
other of the two great empires of the 
Continent, passed act after act against the 
use of “crosbowes and hand-gonnes,” and 
making constant practice with the long- 
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bow compulsory upon “ every man being 
“the King’s subject within the age of 
“sixty years,” adding minute directions 
for the supply of bows, and the erection 
of practice-butts in every village in the 
country. 

In 1514 was passed a statute (con- 
firming a previous one), enacting that 
“no person from henceforth shote in 
“‘any crosbowe, or any handgonne, un- 
“less he have land and tenement to the 
“yerely value of 300 marke.” Eight 
years later this shooting-qualification is 
reduced to £100 a year. In 1534 a 
special permission is granted, as a pro- 
tection against their border enemies, to 
the inhabitants of the “Countrees of Nor- 
“thumberland, Durisme, Westmerland, 
“and Comberland tokepe in their houses 
“ crosbowes and handgonnes for defence 
“of theire persones goodes and houses 
“against Thefes Scottes, and other the 
“ Kynge’s enemies, and for clensing and 
“ scouring of the same only, and for none 
“ other purpose.” A tacit admission this, 
that the long-bow was not the best 
weapon after all, and that the “thefes 
Scottes” required some more formidable 
weapon. 

* But, alas! Volunteers, in those days as 
well as in these, sometimes forgot their 
mission of “clensing and scouring the 
Kynge’s enemies,” and used their 
weapons for even worse purposes than 
“ shooting the dog ;” for in 1541 we find 
that “ divers malicious and evil-disposed 
“ persons of their malicious and evil-dis- 
“posed myndes and purposes have wil- 
“ fully and shamefully committed divers 
“ detestable and shamefull murthers, rob- 
“ eries, felonyes, ryotts and routs, with 
“ crosbowes, little short handguns, and 
“little hagbuts, to the great pill and 
“contynuall fear and damage of the 
“ Kyng’s most lovinge subjects. . . . and 
“now of late the said evil-disposed per- 
“sons, &c. doe yet daylie use to ride and 
“ goein the King’s highewayes. . . . with 
“little hand-guns ready furnished with 
“ quarrell-gunpowder, fyer and touche, to 
“the great pill, &.” It is therefore en- 


acted that these fire-arms shall be of a * 


certain fixed length, “ provided alway... 
“that it shall be lawfull for all gentle- 
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“men, yeomen, servingmen, &c. to shote 
“with any hand-gune, demyhake, or 
“hagbut, at any butt or bank of earth 
“onlye, in place convenient for the same 
“.. wherebye they may the better ayde 
“ and assist to the defence of this Realme 
“ when nede shall require.” 

The first mention this, of butts for 
ball practice. But it seems they were 
not enough used, for again in 1548 we 
find an act, described in the Act of 
William III. (which repealed it,) as for- 
bidding any one “under the degree of 
“a Lord of the Parliament to shote any 
“more pellets than one at any one time.” 
It seems very hard that a Lord of 
Parliament's shoulder should have been 
subjected to the recoil of a charge of 
two bullets at once, and the “Statutes 
Unabridged,” on being referred to, do 
not bear out the description. The Act 
is “againste the shootinge of hayle- 
shote,’ and runs thus,—* Forasmuch 
“. ... as not onelye dwelling-houses, 
“ dove-cotes and churches are daylye da- 
“ maged ... by men of light conversacon, 
“but also there is growen a customable 
“ mannerofshotinge of hayle-shott, where- 
“ by infynite sorte of fowle .. . is killed 
“ to the benefitt of no man. .> . Also tlie 
“ sd use of hayle-shott utterly destroyeth 
“the certentye of shotinge which in 
‘“‘ warres is much requisite, be it therefore 
“enacted that noe person under the 
“degree of a lorde of the Parliament 
“ shall from hencefore shoote with any 
“ handgonne within any citie or towne at 
“any fowle or other marke upon any 
“church house or dove-cote ; neither 
“that any person shall shote in anye 
“place anye hayle-shott or anye moe 
“ pellotts (bullets) than one at one 
“tyme, upon payne to forfayte for everie 
“ tyme tenne poundes, and emprisonment 
“‘of his bodye during three months.” 

But the churches were disturbed not 
only by “ pellotts” from without, but 
(like our St. George’s-in-the-East) by 
rioters from within. Nor were they (as 
there is good hope will be the case at 
St. George’s,) to be calmed by the devo- 
tion and ability of one clergyman, under- 
standing the wounded instincts of both 
sides, and dealing gently, and _— 
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and firmly with each. In 1552 sterner 
measures were needed ; for we find that, 
—*Forasmuch as of late divers and 
“many outrageous and barbarous beha- 
“viours and acts have been used and 
“committed by divers ungodly and ir- 
“ religious persons by quarrelling, brawl- 
“ing, fraying, and fighting openly in 
“Churches and Church-yards,...” it 
is enacted that if the offence be by 
words only, the offender shall be excom- 
municated ; but that “If any person 
“shall strike any person with any 
“weapon in Church or Church-yard, 
“or draw any weapon in Church or 
“Church-yard, to the intent to strike 
“another, he shall be adjudged to have 
“one of his ears cut off And if the 
“person so offending have none ears 
“whereby they should receive such 
“a punishment, that then he or they 
“to be marked and burned in the 
“cheek with an hot iron having the 
“letter F therein, whereby he or they 
“may be known or taken for Fray- 
“ makers and Fighters.” 

It would be an endless, though not 
uninteresting, task to trace out all the 
Acts bearing upon topics so familiar. to 
our own days; but there they are— 
Sewers Acts, Poison Acts, Wine-Licenses 
Acts, and what not. 

The long-bow must soon have almost 
disappeared, for we find English artillery 
in the ships of Queen Elizabeth’s cap- 
tains superior beyond all comparison to 
any that could be brought against it, 
till, with our usual confidence and over- 
security, allowing it to be exported freely, 
Spanish ships came to be armed with 
English metal ; and in 1601, in a debate 
on the subject, we find Sir Walter Raw- 
leigh complaining, “I am sure hereto- 
“fore one ship of Her Majesty's was able 
“to beat twenty Spaniards; but now, by 
“reason of our own ordnance, we are 
“hardly matched one to one ” 

Already half demoralized by such un- 
lawful studies, how is a luckless law- 
student to resist when one fine morning 
there comes an offer from the war-office 
of a place in the volunteer class of 
musketry instruction at Hythe. There 
is nothing for it but to leave the briefs 
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unread on the table and go. Two 
or three hours travelling through the 
meadows and hop-grounds of Kent, and 
he is at the focus and head-quarters of 
the rifle movement, and the present nine- 
teenth soon drives out all thought of 
the past sixteenth century. The town 
is filling fast with Volunteers, who come 
in by coach-loads after every train, and 
soon settle down into comfortable little 
lodgings in various parts of the town. 

They muster for the first time, to the 
number of eighty, next morning on the 
parade-ground in front of the barracks, 
and are told off into nine squads or 
sections, grouped, as far as practicable, 
according to counties. The Scotchmen, 
(no longer “ Thefes Scottes and Kynge’s 
enemies,”) take post on the right as 
section No. 1. Next come the Norfolk, 
Suffolk, and Cambridgeshire men. 
Middlesex, which sends a large quota, 
makes up, with Surrey and Sussex, Nos. 
3and 4, Devon, Cornwall, and Somerset, 
make up No. 5, and complete the right 
wing. In the left wing are four sections 
from the Midland, Northern, Southern, 
and South-eastern counties. 

It was a picturesque sight that mor- 
ning, the nine many-coloured groups on 
the fresh-mown grass. In front of the 
barracks is a broad terrace of gravel, 
with a lawn sloping gently down from 
it towards the road, from which it is 
separated by a row of fine elms; and 
under their shade each squad is drawn 
up in line facing its Instructor, whose 
red coat stands out in pleasing contrast 
of colour against the bright green grass ; 
while at the further end are a group or 
two of regulars, drilling one another 
and getting the “slang” by heart, under 
the auspices of the adjutant, and amongst 
them two or three magnificent figures 
in fez or turban, negroes and mulattoes 
from West India regiments. 

Of the volunteers scarcely two uni- 
forms are alike. Black or dark-green 
seems to have least to recommend it. 
It soon shows dirt and wear, is hotter 
in hot sun without being warmer in cold 
weather, and against most back-grounds 
is quite as visible as red, with a more 
clearly defined outline. Silver-lace, and 
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such tawdry ornamentation, soon gets 
shabby with Hythe use. Chains and 
whistles did not often appear, their only 
known use being to bring thé dogs 
within easy range. On the whole, the 
least visible colour is the government 
brownish-grey. Everything depends 
upon the back-ground ; and the back- 
ground is more likely to be of that 
colour than of any other. Roads, 
beaches, sandy rock, dry fallows, &c., 
are more or less brownish-grey; and 
even under the greatest disadvantage, as 
when seen against light green, a body 
of grey men, lying still in long grass at 
six hundred or seven hundred yards dis- 
tance, might easily be mistaken for a 
flock of sheep, or so many pieces of rock 
or-stone. 

On the other hand, it is quite an open 
question whether it is desirable to be 
so invisible. At first it was laid down 
that Volunteers were to act only as 
skirmishers, or as half-drilled irregular 
sharpshooters, resting on the regular 
troops for support. But their number 
now far exceeds that of the regular army 
present at one time at home, and in case 
of war and impending invasion would 
be increased three or fourfold at least, 
so that it is to be hoped we may count 
upon having on an emergency at least 
300,000 well-trained Volunteers. Now 
300,000 men extended in files at skir- 
mishing distance, six paces, or five yards, 
_ apart, would form a line of skirmishers 
426 miles in length. Supposing half 
this force to be not engaged, and of the 
remainder half, or 75,000, to form the 
reserves, and a quarter, or 37,500, to be 
in support, there would still remain a 
line of front always ready to face the 
enemy of 37,500 men, or more than 
fifty-three miles of skirmishers, capable 
of being reinforced or relieved at any 
point and at any moment—a force ab- 
surdly out of proportion to the numbers 
of the regulars in line. It is clear that, 
if all are to be available, they must be 
prepared to act exactly as regulars, to 
take any place and perform any evolu- 


tion in the field of battle that may be . 


required of them. And here is the use 
of the old red-coat. What a relief to 
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the volunteer officer, in the excitement 
of being under fire for the first time, 
and in the blinding smoke and confu- 
sion of the battle, to know that a red-coat 
covers a friend, and all other colours a 
foe! What a horrible suspense to await 
with cocked rifles the approach of a 
body of men with no distinctive appear- 
ance, some eager to fire on them, others 
as certain that they are friends ; or if 
the right word (to fire or to cease firing,) 
has been given, each man forming his 
own opinion and acting upon it, in the 
consciousness (and this is our one weak 
point,) that his commander has little, if 
any, more intelligence and knowledge 
and experience than himself ! 

As to shape, the best is something 
looser than a tunic and closer-fitting 
than a blouse. The 6th Wiltshire is 
exeellent ; but about the best specimen 
is one that was made for the captain 
commanding the 19th Middlesex, but 
which he could not persuade his’ corps 
to adopt. Under this a man may wear 
(if he likes) as many waistcoats as 
George IV., and thereby avoid the 
inconvenience of a great coat. A desire 
to look smart and soldierlike has been 
the reason for many corps adopting the 
tight wadded tunic. Some have gone 
so far as to adopt the shape and fit of a 
boy’s jacket, which really in a portly 
Briton looks too scanty for propriety. 

Dandyism unfortunately bids fair to 
be almost as mischievous amongst volun- 
teers as red-tape once was in the army, 
in the matter of uniform ; and, as it is 
not likely to be extirpated in a hurry, it 
must be taken into account as an inevi- 
table evil. But why does dandyism still 
crave after the Tight? One had hoped 
that the days of self-torture by means 
of tight coats, tight boots, and tight 
stocks were over. Are not the two 
loosest of modern dresses also the most 
graceful and becoming ; namely, a lady’s 
riding-habit, and a clergyman’s surplice 
(the latter, at least, as worn by under- 
graduates, without hood or scarf or other 
incongruous symbol of mundane learn- 
ing)? 

The great diversity of dress might be 
a serious evil in the field. Could not a 
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congress of commandants meeting at 
Hythe or elsewhere agree upon some 
uniform which the government, by giv- 
ing a year or more of notice, might com- 
pel all corps ultimately to adopt, as a 
condition of receiving government rifles ? 
Or there might be two patterns, say a 
grey and a red, and each company or 
corps allowed to choose between them ; 
the former corresponding to the rifles, 
and the latter to the infantry, of the 
regular army. Already there are many 
alike enough for all practical purposes. 
If (as is reported,) the rifle-regiments of 
the regular army are some day to adopt 
grey, it will be a pity if the volunteers 
do not take the opportunity of going 
into either red or grey, so as to have 
two standard colours for the whole mili- 
tary force of the country. 

But enough of dress: let us look at 
the men. They are of course above the 
average, not being of the over-worked 
portion of the community. One or two 
there are, remarkably powerful well-made 
men, the like of whom (one believes) are 
not often to be seen save in the land of 
ericket, boats, and bathing ; and these 
are fixed upon at once (though often 
wrongly, as it proved,) as sure to be good 
shots. All ages there are, from eighteen 
to very nearly if not quite sixty. Many 
are captains or other officers. 

The instruction begins with Position- 
drill ; which goes on for nearly a week, 
to give strength and firmness to the left 
arm and a correct shooting position. In 
the pauses there is aiming at the In- 
structor’s eye, or at the little black dots 
on the barracks (all the walls about 
have black dots on them as if they had 
had the smallpox) ; and all day long is 
heard the click of the hammer as it falls 
on the snap-cap. Presently, all are 
marched up to the lecture-room or 
school-room, and sit down on a form 
like good boys, while the Instructor 
names the different parts of the rifle 
and lock, and then proceeds to catechize 
each man in his turn. 

The lesson over, the squads are drawn 
up in column of sections. The word 
“quick-march” is given, immediately fol- 
lowed by “March at ease ;” for it is 
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quite clear that the column will not 
march otherwise than at ease, Volunteers 
having very different ideas (very few of 
which are recognised in the Manual,) as 
to the best way of carrying an “ Enfield ” 
on the tramp. An Englishman’s march 
at ease is a very steady tramp, though ; 
and there is something characteristic 
about it, which makes his nationality 
recognisable a good way off as he comes 
in sight over the brow of a Swiss moun- 
tain. He generally keeps up an even 
pace, and always keeps step with the men 
alongside—a habit for which foreigners 
sometimes laugh at us, being in general 
not fond of walking themselves. The 
column soon turns aside into a field 
with a target in it, surrounded by the 
usual smallpox-marked walls. Before 
each section is a tripod, rest, and sand- 
bag, on which each man in turn lays his 
rifle for the criticism of the Instructor, 
at what he considers a correct aim,—the 
intervals of time being as usual filled 
up with snapping at the smallpox 
marks. Then column of sections again, 
and another half-mile’s tramp to the 
“ Shingles,” for “ judging-distance drill.” 
The “Shingles” are an important 
feature of Hythe. They occupy a tract 
of land two miles or more in length, 
by perhaps half-a-mile in breadth—a 
corner of Romney Marsh, once covered 
by the sea; and now an arid expanse 
of deep beach-shingle, with only a few 
thin rank blades of grass forcing their 
way between the hungry stones, and 
here and there, upon an accidental oasis 
of firm earth, a bush of gorse or furze. 
On ohe side is the sea, two or three 
martello-towers, and a fort (the last just 
reoccupied for the first time since the 
last French war). On the other side the 
greenest of hills, like the Isle of Wight 
undercliff, covered with rich pastures. 
On this shingle one or more fatigue- 
men are posted at known distances. 
The sections are told to look at them 
attentively and observe how much is 
visible at each distance,—number of 
buttons, features, or colour of coat; 
other men are then posted at chance 
distances, and each volunteer in turn 
guesses the distance, and his guess 
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is taken down by the instructor. The 
line tramps noisily and laboriously over 
the shingles, stepping the distance, 
which is then measured by a chain ; and 
points given to each man according to 
the correctness of his guess. At the 
end of the drill the average of points 
obtained in each section is taken, and 
the sections march home in order of 
merit, the one with the greatest number 
of points triumphantly heading the 
column. But it was chance-work, and 
the section which was first on one day 
brought up the rear on the next. 

This completes the morning’s work. 
There is a muster again in the afternoon. 
More Position-drill, more snapping, 
more instruction in cleaning of arms, or 
an excellent lecture from one of the 
officers of the staff on the theoretical 
principles of shooting. 

When this is over, all further drill is 
voluntary, and each section drills (or 
does not drill), according to its taste. 
Some fire blank cartridge (ball is not 
allowed) ; some learn bayonet-exercise ; 
and others wisely stick to position- 
drill. A bathe in the sea fills up the 
time till the mess-dinner, which is pro- 
vided at the Swan for all who have no 
wives, or have not brought them to 
Hythe. 


Thus, or nearly thus, passes pleasantly 


enough the first week of the course. . 


Messing together for breakfast, lunch, 
and dinner, we are soon on friendly 
terms. Esprit-de-corps springs up in 
each section, and a desire to obtain a 
good “figure of merit.” There is a 
decided difference between the sections 
in point of attention to drill and regu- 
larity. The “Thefes Scottes,” after the 
manner of their countrymen, are sedate 
and patient of drill, and should by all 
known, rules of morality have obtained 
the highest figure of merit. It must 
be owned, however, that, though they 
did well, they were beaten by sections 
far less deserving. 

Sunday comes round soon, and with 
it leisure for an afternoon’s walk about 
the country round. 

The sun of the good Cinque-Port of 
Hythe set some five or six centuries 
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ago. It had run a good course though, 
for a thousand years and more, and 
been a worthy cradle, in Saxon, Norman, 
and Plantagenet days gone by, for the 
baby English navy—changing its site 
and moving ever eastward after the re- 
treating sea, as yard after yard, and mile 
after mile, of sand and shingle were cast 
up into the roads and port, leaving a 
plain of arid beach and unhealthy 
marsh, till it was distanced in the chase 
and left a good mile behind. And now 
the crack of rifles and whirr of bullets 
is heard where once rode at anchor 
“caravels” and “shoters,” and wine- 
laden Bourdeaux merchantmen. 

In Roman days Limne was the port. 
Enormous masses of the ruined walls, 
seamed with layers of red tile, lie on 
the slopes of the hills some three miles 
from the present town of Hythe. Stand- 
ing above it, on the top of the steep 
slope, and looking over Romney Marsh 
at the distant Fairlight hills, one can 
almost fancy the sheets of long grass 
swept by the gale to be the waves of 
the sea come back repentant to its old 
haunts. 

But before a Saxon keel grounded on 
Kentish beach, Limne-port was dry 
land, and West-Hythe (as it is now 
called), a mile south-east, had taken 
away its population and its trade. A 
great fight was fought, it is said, on the 
beach between Hythe and Folkestone, 
in Ethelwolf’s reign, with the Danes 
retreating to their ships, and a great 
slaughter of them made, so that their 
bones lay whitening in sun and rain for 
many a year, till some one gathered 
them up, and covered them in Church 
precincts ; and they lie now in huge 
piles in a crypt of Hythe Church, some 
of the skulls with a hole in them, as if 
made by a spear or by the sharp end of 
a battle-axe. 

West-Hythe-port, in its turn, was 
choked with sand and shingle, and was 
left a straggling suburb to the new 
town. Yet there still remain there the 
ruins of a small chapel where, some 


“centuries later, in the Reformation-times, 


the poor Nun of Kent preached and 
raved. 
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Thus gradually did Hythe reach its 
present site, and there, under the Norman 
and Plantagenet kings it was a flourish- 
ing and famous Cinque Port. Close by 
are the ruins of the great castle of Salt- 
wood, where Becket’s murderers passed 
the night, and whence they rode in the 
morning to Canterbury to do the deed. 

In Edward the First’s reignthe French 
showed themselves with a great fleet 
before the town, and one of their ships, 
having 200 soldiers on board, landed 
their men in the haven: which they 
had no sooner done, but the townsmen 
came upon them, and slew every one 
of them. e 

Leland (writing in the reign of Henry 
VIIL) says: “ Hythe hath been a very 
“ great town in length, and contained 
“four parishes that now be clean de- 
“stroyed. . . In the time of King 
“ Edward II. there were burned by 
“ casualty eighteen score houses and 
“more, and straight followed a great 
“pestilence, and these two things 
“minished the town. There remain 
“yet the ruins of the churches and 
“churchyards. The haven is a pretty 
“rode, and lieth meatly straight for 
“*passage owt of Boleyn ; it croketh in 
“ so by the shore along, and is so bakked 
“from the main sea with casting of 
“ shingle, that small ships may come up 
“a large mile towards Folkestone, as in 
“a sure gut.” 

The “sure gut” is gone, but our 
grandfathers sixty years ago were still 
of Leland’s opinion (though they did not 
view it in the same light), that Hythe 
lay “ meatly strayt for a passage owt of 
Boleyn” (Boulogne), and (not feeling 
quite easy about the Martello towers) 
they set to work, and dug a military 
canal along what was once the sea-line. 
It starts from near Sandgate, and goes 
north-west for nearly twenty miles, and 
must have been a work of enormous 
labour and cost. Whether it would be 
of any use in case of invasion the mili- 
tary authorities know best. At present 
it has a reputation only for suicides and 
smells. Near its south-eastern end, on 
the breezy top of the cliffs above Sand- 
gate, is the Camp of Shorncliffe—a row 


of wooden one-storied houses three deep, 
built along three sides of a rectangle, 
nearly half a mile in length. Thence it 
is less than eight miles to Dover castle. 
So that our coast is pretty well watched 
thereabouts, one hopes. 

But to return to the musketry-in- 
struction. The first week over, and arms, 
feet, and shoulders trained to the proper 
position, ammunition is served out, and 
the sections tramp off to the “shingles,” 
each to its own target. Twenty rounds 
are fired ; and, the day following, the 
excitement begins. In the first period 
all are in the third class—that is to say, 
they fire twenty shots, five at each 
distance of fifty yards from a hundred 
and fifty to three hundred yards, at a 
target six feet high by four broad. At 
the first two distances very few shots 
miss, and everybody feels sure of getting 
the fifteen points, which it is necessary 
to get in the twenty shots to pass into 
the second class ; but at two hundred 
and fifty and three hundred yards 
misses are more frequent. When the 
twenty shots are over, about five-and- 
twenty unlucky men are short of the 
number. <A doleful group they look at 
first, when told off into a section by 
themselves for a second period in the 
third class! According to their different 
shortcomings, they are called winkers, 


‘linkers, bobbers, and pokers, (or lame- 


ducks,) which designations must be left 
to the imagination and appreciation of 
the reader, as being as unintelligible to 
the uninitiated as they are patent to 
the experienced. The General goes 
down to the beach and comforts them ; 
and by a hint or two many are so im- 
proved, that they afterwards pass many 
of those who had got into the second 
class at the first trial. The shooting in 
the second class, kneeling, at distances 
from four to six hundred yards, goes on 
at the same time. In twenty shots, 
twelve points are to be made to pass 
into the first class; and great is the 
excitement during the last five shots at 
six hundred yards, when distance begins 
to tell, and many are within a point or 
two of their number but cannot hit, 
and after a miss or a ricochet, entirely 
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agree with the Royal Irishman (the 
only representative of his country, the 
most popular man of the whole party, 
and the life and soul of the mess,) when 
he calls out “ Bedad! I wish somebody 
“was kicking me down Sackville Street 
“just now !” 

Scarcely less anxious, each for the 
success of the men under him, are the 
Instructors. No Cambridge tutor was 
ever more eager for the success of his 
pupils, or more untiring in his zeal, 
than were these good fellows about their 
(sometimes unmanageable) squads. 

And here let me bear my humble 
testimony, as far as my small expe- 
rience goes, to the excellence of every 
arrangement, not merely at Hythe, but 
in all matters whatsoever connected 
with the Volunteers with which the 
War-office has had to do. It is really 
wonderful to reflect how enormous a 
body of men have been armed and 
brought into something like organiza- 
tion in a single year by a department 
of the government already fully occu- 
pied. ‘Truly there has been no want of 
administrative ability and patient in- 
dustry here. 

It is over at last; and the skilful 
and fortunate pass into the first class, 
and shoot at distances up to nine hun- 
dred yards. The second class (reinforced 
by a batch from the third class, most 
of whom passed at the second trial,) 
shoot as before in the third and final 
period, which determines the classifi- 
cation. 

To get a good class has been the one 
object of life for the last fortnight, and 
grave men are as eager about it as if 
they were boys. Men take their success 
very differently. A, who is accustomed 
to be good at all points—a crack game 
shot, a good cricketer, and a good oar— 
frets and chafes under his second-class 
as if he were ruined for life; while B, 
who with hard reading got only a second 
at Cambridge, and pulled laboriously in 
the “sloggers ” all his time, has by long 
experience learned that it is better to 
content himself with mediocrity, and 
takes his second-class contentedly, as 
neither more nor less than he deserves, 
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half believing, with Tacitus, that “feli- 
citas” is part of a man’s mental constitu- 
tion, which is born with him. 

Most gratifying it is to meet with so 
much encouragement from army-men. . 
Indeed, the Volunteers have been rather 
too much complimented, and (except by 
the small boys in the streets) have had 
too much respect paid them. It is (or 
ought to be) rather unpleasant for a 
young Volunteer officer, who a year ago 
did not know his facings, to be saluted, 
as he walks down Oxford Street, by 
a Crimean veteran with half-a-dozen 
medals. 

Cheering it is too to see on the whole 
(there are exceptions, no doubt,) how 
little exclusiveness there is ; how general 
the wish that no one should be prevented 
from joining by want of pecuniary 
means : 

“Che per quanto si dice pit li nostro, 
Tanto possiede pil di ben ciascuno, 
E pit di caritade arde in quel chi- 

ostro.” 


How much better is loyalty than 
jealousy for equality! What if Rifle 
Corps should be an instrument for ef- 
fecting what agitations and monster 
meetings seem only to have removed 
farther off? May it not possibly be a 
greater privilege, a closer bond of union 
between Englishman and Englishman, 
to stand, to be ready if need be to fight, 
side by side in the ranks, than for a 
man to have the privilege of pushing 
through a noisy crowd once in every 
three or four years, to vote that A rather 
than B, neither of whom he has never 
spoken to in his life, should go as his 
“ representative ” to Westminster ? 

How pleasant too are the opportunities 
which it affords of intercourse between 
men of different pursuits and occupa- 
tions, and with whom Dame Fortune 
has dealt unequally. Not the least satis- 
factory part of the day of a sham-fight 
some fourteen miles from home, by 
no means remarkable for good manage- 
ment, or for ability on the part of some 
of the commanders, was the tramp home 
through the short midsummer-night to 
the time of fragments of songs and 
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choruses, with an occasional note from 
the bugler by way of accompaniment. 
Never before did those dull hard black 
metropolitan roads seem so little dull to 
the men of the 19th Middlesex as they 
trudge over them, and the clocks in the 
ugly churches strike the “ small hours ” 
one after another, and road-side ginger- 
beer women make fabulous gains, till 
one by one the men drop off, (hoping 
the house-door is on the latch) ; and the 
toll-taker on Waterloo-bridge looks re- 
signed and even benignant as the dimi- 
nished remains of the Company, without 
offering him a farthing, pass over and 
get home and to bed by the light of 
the rising dawn, full of friendliness and 
respect for their comrades, and not ill- 
satisfied with their share of the last 
twelve hours work ; for the ten pounds 
weight of arms carried by a full private 
is no joke on a long tramp: let him 
who doubts try. Yet they are not 
more tired or half so head-achy, or in 
any respect less fit for church next 
morning than if they had got home two 
hours earlier, after spending Saturday 
evening in a stifling theatre. 

Is it not possible that in a generation 
or two even government by party may 
become less prominent in the list of our 
National Institutions ?— that constitu- 
ents and their representatives may come 
to be of opinion that time and labour 
and money spent upon registration com- 
mittees and conservative associations and 
ballot societies may be worse than wasted ? 
Five minutes’ walk from Palace Yard 
are foul haunts of disease and corrup- 
tion, physical and moral, hardly sur- 
passed in London,—corruption so ma- 
lignant that even the masters of schools 
and reformatories, with which it abounds, 
hardly escape the contagion. All this 
misery chiefly for want of proper drain- 
age and decent dwellings — matters 
surely within the scope of legislation ! 
But how can Parliament attend to such 
matters? Is not the Reform debate 
taking up half the session ? Has not this 
loss of time been an incalculable evil ? 
What if modern Radicalism, (the more 
restless discontented elements of it, at 
least,) be showing symptoms of decrepi- 


tude, having, for instance, in its extreme 
need, or second childhood, taken to 
believing, or pretending to believe, in 
French Imperialism, and be likely, ere 
very long, taking a chill in the cold air 
of Volunteering, to go the way of all 
flesh,—the way of old-fashioned Tory- 
ism and Whiggery, like them having done 
its particular work,—proclaimed its par- 
ticular truth, —on its death to be wrought 
imperishably into the curious fabric of 


English creeds and English history? ° 


May not this movement—by extending 
as it does in a great degree, and as it 
will do, it is to be hoped, far more, to 
all classes—be a sign of hope that one 
class is no longer afraid of another, no 
longer struggling to get the power in 
its own hands, and thus:a period of real 
union be ushered in, wherein, in the 
absence of any merely political Reform- 
Bills, there may be leisure and inclina- 
tion for undoubted Reform, financial, 
municipal, educational, sanitary? The 
staunch Church-and-State heroes who 
rallied round the throne, and- made 
glorious the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
were not unworthy sons of the leaders 
of the Reformation. Need the sons 
of those who carried Roman-Catholic 
emancipation, the first Reform-Bill, the 
Poor-law, and Free-trade, be ashamed 
to follow in their footsteps ? * 


1 With some of the sentiments which our 
respected contributor has thought it right to 
express in the few preceding paragraphs, I do 
not quite agree. Volunteering, besides its 
other uses, will have, I believe, a wholesome 
effect on our home politics. But I do not 
know that the nature or the range of that 
effect is very calculable as yet; nor do I think 
it desirable at the outset that volunteering 
should be identified with any one expectation 
or calculation on the subject — particularly 
with an expectation that there will thereby be 
a cessation of interest in any order of political 
questions. Rather, I think, Volunteers should 
agree to consider volunteering as a unanimous 
association to preserve for Great Britain, 
against foreign force or threat, all that is, 
has been, or may be, British; in the very 
ceutre of which, surely, as Britain’s greatest 
speciality among the nations, is included the 
right of her inhabitants to be Whigs, Tories, 
or Radicals, as they see fit, and to wrestle out 
their views on all subjects whatever by free 
discussion and combination. The Whig 
Volunteer defends the right of his comrade to 
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But the course is over, and the Volun- 
teers must go back to other pursuits 
and other thoughts. Yet, not without 
regret that it is all over, does the 
cockney Volunteer look back from the 
top of the long steep hill at the shingles, 
and the white targets, and the dark 
sea; till*the. horses trot on to the station 


and he is caught in the great railway- 
web, and drawn, as with unseen claw, 
deeper and deeper in its meshes to the 
clutches of the great city, the huge Web- 
spinner of it all, back to the ceaseless 
noise, and the pale faces, and the “ glad- 
some light of Jurisprudence.” 


HINTS ON PROPOSALS. 


BY AN EXPERIENCED CHAPERONE. 


Most women allow that in the course 
of their lives they have gone through, 
at least once, the ordeal of a “ proposal,” 
but then they feel bound in honour not 
to disclose circumstances and particulars. 
Men naturally enough utterly refuse to 
detail their experiences on this subject. 
Their Edith or Georgina sits at the 
head of their table, and the mystical 
words used to induce her to accept that 
happy position, whether inspired by the 
feelings of the moment, or guided by 
the light of numerous previous failures, 
we are never allowed to know. I, there- 
fore, as an elderly matron, hope for 
some gratitude from the rising genera- 
tion, if I offer a few suggestions and 
write down such information on this 
mysterious subject as I have stored up 
in the course of a long life. 

In the first place, then:—Avoid too 
much haste in matrimonial matters. A 
clever writer in the Saturday Review 
recommends no man to marry till he 
has seen his beloved with a cold in her 
head. If his affection will stand this 
test, nothing, he thinks, can chill it; 
but this writer, I gather from internal 
evidence in his own article, is young 
and a bachelor, and has evidently never 
made a sea voyage. However, his theory 
is good as far as it goes, and might, if 
generally acted upon, prevent some of 
the contretemps arising frem hasty 


be a Tory; the Tory Volunteer the right of 
his comrade to be a Whig; and if, out of the 
comradeship, any higher sentiment can come, 
overarching the difference of Whig and Tory, 
so much the better !—Eprror. 


offers of marriage. One such occurs to 
me at this moment. A proposal was 
written and sent by the post in the 
days when letters travelled quietly at 
the rate of ten miles an hour on the 
mail coach. The anxious lover for the 
first week breathlessly expected the 
reply, but it did not come. The next 
week he pined, and was sleepless ; still 
no answer. The third week he became 
indignant. “A civil acknowledgment 
was his due. She was heartless, and a 
flirt.” The next week he despised her, 
and congratulated himself on his escape ; 
and, when at the end of it he received 
his own letter back from the Dead 
Letter Office, because he had in his agi- 
tation forgotten to direct it, he had so 
completely outlived his love that he 
never proposed to that lady at all. 

In the second place :—Always deal 
with principals. If a girl is too young 
to know her own mind, you had better 
wait till she is older ; and, if she is too 
undecided to judge of her own feelings, 
why not choose some one a little wiser ? 
I know a fine disposition which was 
soured, and the course of two lives 
materially darkened, by a churlish old 
father, who never told his daughter of 
the declaration of attachment he had 
received for her, because he considered 
the income offered to be insufficient. 
She thought her feelings had been 
trifled with, and the man a heartless. 
flirt. Many years afterwards, she found 
out, by accident, how much she had 
misjudged him; but it was then too 
late. 
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Let me recommend young girls to shun 
the man who is, even when making love, 
wrapped up in himself and his own pur- 
suits, instead of being able to throw his 
mind into their occupations, or to sympa- 
thise with their feelings. Such a man is 
either narrow-minded or narrow-hearted. 
I once saw a middle-aged invalid 
making love to a young girl. After 
making great efforts to secure an oppor- 
tunity of meeting her, he drew his 
chair close to hers, looked into her face, 
sighed heavily, drew his chair still 
closer, and, while she looked at him in 
astonishment, and I in the distance 
strained my ears to hear what tender 
remark followed all this preparation, 
I heard him whisper with great em- 
phasis, “ Who is your doctor?” I need 
hatdly say that the proposal failed 
which followed this well-judged com- 
mencement. A more pardonable case 
of a man’s absorption in his own pur- 
suits was that of a very shy lover, 
whose one idea was horses. He never 
found courage to propose till he had 
persuaded the lady to go into the stable 
and look at his favourite horse. There 
he spoke, and there she answered yes. 
But this was natural and pardonable ; 
a shy man may need this vantage 
ground, and, feeling his own inferiority 
in the drawing-room, may yet be aware 
of his superior knowledge and superior 
power in the stable, where his horse is 
his throne, and he himself a king. 

Thirdly.—Never express strong deter- 
minations on the subject of marriage, 
unless you mean to break them. I have 
seldom heard an old bachelor declare 
that he had quite decided not to marry 
without feeling sure that the subject 
was engrossing a good deal of his 
thoughts, and soon afterwards seeing 
his marriage announced in the Morning 
Post. If a man assures you he could 
never marry a widow, or a fast young 
lady, or a girl who is fat, he is sure to 
do it; and, when the young girls who 
honour me with their confidence assure 
me they never could marry a man 
who is short, or who can’t ride across 
country, or who wears a beard, or who 
has only 500/. a year, or a county squire 


who rides without straps, or forgets to 
wear gloves, I consider that their doom 
is sealed, and that their husbands will 
be the opposite of their youthful ideal 
in these exact particulars. But people 
fall generally du cété o& [on penche, and 
the penchant of this generation is cer- 
tainly not to idealize too much. Warn- 
ing, therefore, on this head, is perhaps 
unnecessary. Rather, I remind them 
that imagination is, as Schlegel tells us, 
a garden of Eden within us, which man 
ought to dress and keep within bounds, 
not ruthlessly fell. 

I plead, therefore, that a little romance 
be still left around the proposal even in 
this money-making and money-seeking 
age. Let the words be spoken at a time 
and in a place which imagination may 
love to dwell upon, and beware of the 
example of Sir O. P. a well-known 
physician. He is said to have rolled the 
note, in which he asked for the Duchess 
of ’s hand, round a phial of medi- 
cine. She accepted the bitter draught 
but refused the man. I have also heard 
that a beautiful and accomplished lady, 
who had become an enthusiast in farm- 
ing with the view of benefiting her 
tenants and dependents, was “ proposed 
to” in a new pig-stye by an eminent agri- 
culturist, while they were discussing the 
various arrangements and improvements 
which might be made in the building. 
Here an engrossing pursuit in common 
had assisted the dénowement ; but such 
similarity of taste may be but temporary, 
and is a frail foundation for lasting union. 

A north-country gentleman, a master 
of hounds, and a man of much character 
and originality, but shy and peculiar in 
society, was by such similarity of taste 
thrown much in the way of a lady who 
rode well. My elderly cheeks tingle 
with a blush while I write that, the 
gentleman not improving the opportu- 
nities given him of declaring his senti- 
ments when riding home with the lady 
after hunting, she took a step which, 
as I am presenting the different aspects 
and circumstances of proposals, I feel 
bound, however unwillingly, to relate : 
“ Why should we not marry, Sir John ?” 
she said, “Ah!” said Sir John; “I 
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had often thought of it.” And married 
they were ! 

There are fatalities which seem to 
attend upon some lovers—strange events, 
unexpected meetings, which sometimes 
promote, sometimes prevent, proposals. 
A marriage took place not many years 
ago, in the great world, where the two 
lovers (long attached, but separated by 
the desire of their parents) met under 
an archway while each taking refuge in 
London from a sudden shower of rain. 
Neither of them had the least idea of 
the neighbourhood of the other, when 


’ the sudden meeting occurred which de- 


cided the course of their future lives. 
In another case the engagement was 
broken off on account of limited means, 
and the gentleman went abroad. Re- 
turning after some years’ absence, he 
arrived late on the railway platform, and 
rushed into the first carriage he reached, 
just as the train was in motion. In it 
he found (with her mother) the lady he 
had been so long vainly endeavouring 
to forget, and the meeting ended in one 
of the happiest of marriages. 

Hans Andersen gives in one of his 
books an amusing account of a young 
man, newly appointed to some official 
position in the court of Copenhagen, 
ordering his court dress in great haste, 
that he might be present at a ball where 
he meant to declare his attachment to a 
beautiful girl whom he had long loved. 
All went smoothly, and he was on the 
point of proposing, nay, had spoken a 
few preliminary words, when a button 
gave way on the hastily-made court 
dress. The lover rushed abruptly away, 
and the lady, hurt at his unlooked-for 
departure, made an engagement for a 
sleighing party next day, where she 
received and accepted the offer of an- 
other lover. Thus, love, as well as life, 
often hangs upon a thread. 

In matrimony, as in other affairs, it is 
all-important to put the critical question 
in the way best adapted to the character 
and disposition of the person concerned. 
A gentleman who had several sisters 
—agreeable, sensible, and, some of them, 
fine looking women—was one day asked 
how it happened that they had all 


reached middle age unmarried. “I will 
explain,” he replied. ‘ Proposals with- 
out attentions, and attentions without 
proposals ; this is the clue to my sisters’ 
single life.” To take an opposite ex- 
ample. A friend of mine with a warm 
heart and quick impulses is much in the 
habit of decidedly negativing any propo- 
sition when first made to her, merely on 
account of its novelty. One day, while 
referring to her happy marriage, I en- 
quired how it happened, with her 
dislike to new suggestions, that she did 
not say Vo, when her husband proposed 
to her. “Ah!” she said, “I did; but 
he knew my habit, and put the question 
in such a way that saying no meant 
yes.” 

Lastly :—Always secure your retreat in 
loveasin war. Thisisa precaution never 
to be neglected. Mr. A , brother 
to the late Lord Z , Whose proud 
and haughty temper was proverbial, 
proposed to a lady in Portman-square 
Gardens. After being refused the re- 
jected lover turned away from her in 
great indignation, but, finding the gate 
of the garden locked, was obliged to 
return to the lady to petition for the 
key. Another case, still more trying, was 
that of a gentleman travelling in North 
America, who, after being hospitably 
received in the house of an officer high 
in command there, proposed to his 
host’s daughter, the evening before his 
intended departure, and was refused. 
A deep fall of snow came on in the 
night; the roads became impassable ; and 
the poor man, to his unspeakable mor- 
tification, was detained for a week in 
the house with the lady who had re- 
jected him. . 

Such are some of the incidents re- 
lating to proposals which occur to me at 
this moment. Stranger and more varied 
cases will probably rise up to the me- 
mory of most of my readers, surrounded, 
in some instances, by sad and softening 
recollections ; embittered, in others, by 
long and unavailing regrets. 

Pause, then, and prosper, my young 
Yeader. Bear with you on your path- 
way the elderly chaperone’s best wishes 
for your happy entrance into this land 
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of promise. Remember the Italian 
proverb— 
‘**E mezzo armato 


Che di buon’ donna é amato,” 


and believe that a marriage based on 


mutual esteem, built up by lasting 
affection, and crowned with heaven’s 
blessing, is the fair remnant left us on 
earth of the institutions of Paradise. 

8S. W. 


THE ECLIPSE EXPEDITION TO SPAIN. 


BY WILLIAM POLE, C.E., FELLOW OF THE ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY. 


A totat eclipse of the sun is an event 
which never fails to excite great atten- 
tion, not only on account of the gran- 
deur and importance of the phenomena 
which attend it, but on account of the 
extreme rarity of its occurrence in any 
given locality. 

The phenomena, even as presenting 
themselves to an uneducated spectator, 
are indeed striking. The sudden blotting 
out of the great orb from the face of 
nature, while still high in heaven ; the 
substitution for it of a celestial appear- 
ance as splendid as it is novel; the 
supernatural effect on the landscape ;— 
all these things cannot fail to produce 
an impression which, once seen, even 
for the few seconds they last, can never 
be effaced from the mind. And then 
the interest of the occurrence is very 
great in a more scientific point of view. 
The proof its prediction affords of the 
amazing degree of accuracy to which we 
have brought our astronomical calcula- 
tions, and the data it gives for still 
further improving them, are inestimable 
to the mathematician ; the singular and 
mysterious appearances which present 
themselves around the solar disk afford 
to the physical astronomer most interest- 
ing glimpses of the nature and consti- 
tution of our great luminary—obscure, 
it is true, but still such as he can, as 
yet at least, obtain in no other way ; 
and finally, we have in an event so 
abnormal as a total eclipse many other 
phenomena, meteorological and the like, 
which it is extremely important, for the 
general benefit of science, to register 
and trace. 

The interest of this phenomenon is 
moreover much enhanced by the extreme 


rarity of its occurrence in any given 
locality. While a total eclipse of the 
moon is visible to the whole terrestrial 
hemisphere to which she is above the 
horizon, one of the sun is only total to a 
very small portion of the earth’s surface. 
The moon’s shadow, passing across the 
earth, forms only a narrow belt or stripe 
of from 100 to 150 miles wide, and it is 
solely within this space that the total 
obscuration can be seen. And when 
it is considered that this shadow belt, 
even when it crosses the earth centrally, 
which rarely happens, forms much less 
than one-hundredth part of the earth’s 
surface, it may be easily imagined that 
the chances of its falling upon, or even 
within a reasonably accessible distance 
of any given locality, are very remote. 
A great many total eclipses fall on the 
ocean, or near the poles, or otherwise in 
places that may be considered altogether 
inaccessible to the more civilized of the 
earth’s inhabitants. 

The line of shadow of the eclipse of 
the 18th of July last began at a high 
latitude in North America, traversed the 
Atlantic,! formed a broad belt obliquely 
across the north of Spain, crossed the 
Mediterranean to Algeria, and passed 
over the deserts of Northern Africa till 
it ended near the Red Sea. It was thus 
easily accessible to European astrono- 
mers; the districts were considered 
favourable for the chance of fine wea- 
ther, and the totality was to be of some- 
what long duration. The conjunction of 


1 It is believed that the Hero, which sailed 
from Plymouth a few days before the eclipse, 
conveying the Prince of Wales to Canada, 

ut herself in the line of totality to afford 

-R.H. a view of this grand phenomenon. 
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all these circumstances caused the event 
to be looked forward to with much in- 
terest, and many were the projects enter- 
tained by private astronomers for under- 
taking its observation; but in the 
meantime the concurrent efforts of three 
individuals, whose names will stand 
conspicuous in the English records of 
this eclipse, conspired to give the plans 
or this purpose more definite form. 
The first was Mr. Warren de la Rue, 
who had for some years given special 
attention to the application of photo- 
graphy to celestial subjects, and who 
had erected, and successfully worked, an 
instrument at Kew Observatory for the 
purpose of photographing the sun. Mr. 
De la Rue saw how great the advan- 
tages to science would be if photographs 
of the appearances during totality could 
be obtained; and he resolved to under- 
take the difficult task, if he could pro- 
cure the necessary facilities for the 
transport and fixing of the somewhat 
cumbersome preparations he would re- 
quire. Here stepped in another amateur, 
Mr. Charles Vignoles, the engineer of 
a railway in course of construction in 
the north of Spain, running for its 
whole length precisely in the path of the 
shadow. He generously offered to pro- 
cure for any number of astronomers, 
with any amount of apparatus, who 
would present themselves on his terri- 
tory, all possible facilities ; and, taking 
a bold initiative, he further went to 
the trouble of preparing, and to the ex- 
pense of publishing for gratuitous distri- 
bution, an elaborate and beautiful map 
of the shadow-path over the whole dis- 
trict, accompanied with a book of valu- 
able detailed information for the guid- 
ance of those who might visit the 
locality. Last, though not least, came 
the Astronomer Royal of England, Pro- 
fessor Airy, who, giving the weight of 
his sanction to Mr. De la Rue’s projects, 
and seeing the great advantages to be 
derived from Mr. Vignoles’s co-opera- 
tion, undertook to organize an expedi- 
tion of astronomers and scientific men 
for the purpose of observing the eclipse. 
His first step was to communicate with 
the Government, and request their aid. 


We. BeBoS.ce Manead asad fa Larnaca ANa 


This they consented to give with a 
promptitude and a neglect of red tape 
which does them unwonted honour. 
They agreed to put a steamer at the 
Astronomer Royal’s disposal, for the 
gratuitous conveyance of the astrono- 
mers and their apparatus to and from 
the coast of Spain; and they further 
made interest with the Spanish Govern- 
ment to relax in their special case any 
vexatious custom-house or passport regu- 
lations, and to afford the expedition all 
the countenance in their power. 

Invitations to join the expedition 
were sent to the most eminent astrono- 
mers of Great Britain ; and, with much 
liberality, the Astronomer Royal accepted 
freely the co-operation of many astrono- 
mical amateurs and other scientific men, 
who volunteered to join, and who gave 
reasonable prospect of being able to 
contribute to the general results. It 
was in this way that I obtained per- 
mission to form one of the party. 

As I had never seen a total eclipse 
before, I did not feel warranted in 
undertaking any particular subject of 
attention in so new a field, but reserved 
myself for the general observation of 
the phenomena, without any predeter- 
mined plan, further than taking all the 
precautions necessary to make my obser- 
vations as good as the circumstances 
would permit. I resolved to eschew 
any great size, power, or complexity of 
telescope, contenting myself with a 
tolerable sea-glass by Elliott, thirty 
inches long, two-inch object glass, and 
magnifying about twenty times. It was 
absolutely necessary to have a stand, 
and for some time I was puzzled how 
to contrive this without burdening my- 
self with a heavy package; but at last 
I bethought myself of using my camera- 
stand, which I had to take for photo- 
graphic purposes, and which folded up 
into a single stick for convenience of 
carriage. On this I managed, by a very 
simple contrivance, partly taken from 
England and partly made by a carpenter 
at Vitoria, to scheme a rough mounting 
for the telescope, which I fixed equa- 
torially. I further thought it might 
be desirable to have a wire in the 
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field, as an index to the position of 
anything I might see; and as I had 
neglected to get this inserted before I 
left England, I was obliged to do it 
myself in Spain, by fastening a hair 
across the diaphragm of the eye-piece. 
For the time—an important considera- 
tion even for general observers — I 
trusted to a compensated lever watch, 
by Frodsham, which, though sometimes 
eccentric and troublesome, has the 
faculty of going like a chronometer 
when it is in a good humour, as fortu- 
nately it remained during the whole 
journey. But it occurred to me that 
my watch might stop, or that I might 
forget to wind it up, and so lose the 
time ; which would have been awkward, 
as, when out of the way of others of 
our party, probably nobody in the dis- 
trict could tell the time to within half 
an hour. So I took with me a pocket- 
sextant and an artificial horizon, with 
which, by an observation on the sun or 
a star, I could obtain the time for my- 
self in any place without troubling any- 
body. A small azimuth compass, fitted 
with one of my own clinometers, for 
measuring heights, distances, &c., and 
a small photographic apparatus, com- 
pleted my scientific provisions, the whole 
of which did not fill half a moderate 
sized portmanteau. 

We had been informed that the vessel 
destined to take us was the screw-steamer, 
the Himalaya, and that she would leave 
Plymouth on Saturday morning, the 7th 
July. This date allowed eleven days to 
reach the localities and prepare for the 
observations—a time apparently longer 
than was necessary ; but, as all who were 
acquainted with the country had insisted 
on the importance of arriving early in 
Spain, the Astronomer Royal, knowing 
that eclipses wait for no man, wisely 
decided to leave a good margin for con- 
tingencies. 

I accordingly left Paddington by the 
express train, on the morning of the 
6th. Professor Airy, the chief, and 
a great number of the other members of 
the expedition were also in the train. 
Detained by slight accidents, we arrived 
at Plymouth one hour later than our 
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proper time ; and, after a due amount 
of confusion at the Plymouth station, 
attributable to the puzzling array of 
scientific packages brought down by the 
astronomers, we got to Mile Bay Pier, 
where we found small tender steamers 
in waiting, to take us off to the Hima- 
laya. Arrived on board the large vessel, 
the allotment of comfortable berths, and 
a capital dinner, made us feel at once 
at home. Next morning after receiving 
a few passengers who had loitered on 
shore, we weighed anchor, and steamed 
out past the breakwater about half-past 
ten. 

The Himalaya is one of the largest 
and finest steamers in the world, after 
the Great Eastern. She is of iron, and 
was built in 1853 by Messrs. Mare and 
Co., of Blackwall, for the Peninsular 
and Oriental Company. She passed 
into the possession of the Government 
some years afterwards, and has since 
been used as a troop-ship, on which 
service she was employed in the Crimea 
during the Russian War. She is about 
3,500 tons burthen ; about 350 feet long, 
forty-six feet beam, and thirty-five feet 
depth in the hold, drawing twenty feet 
of water. She is fitted with horizontal 
trunk engines, by Penn, of about 700 
nominal horse-power, and has one of 
Griffith’s patent screws. The engines 
during our trip made usually about fifty 
revolutions per minute, and the speed 
obtained was eleven to twelve knots 
per hour; but it was said that this 
speed could be much exceeded when de- 
sired. She has a handsome saloon, 
about 120 feet long, by twenty-eight 
feet wide, with spacious cabins on 
each side ; and there are also a series of 
comfortable cabins on the lower deck. 
She has well-arranged accommodation 
forward, and can carry 1,500 men. 

Our routine on board this splendid 
vessel was pleasant enough. Most of 
the passengers, when the weather was 
fine, were up and on deck early. We 
breakfasted about half-past eight ; about 
nine came the observations for the lon- 
gitude, and at noon those for the lati- 
tude, in both which such of the savans 
as had brought sextants took part. We 
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had a little joking as to this. Some were 
congratulating themselves on the: im- 
possibility that, with such an astounding 
amount of astronomical science on board, 
the ship could go wrong: others pro- 
fanely quoted the adage about “too 
many cooks,” while I fear the good- 
natured captain and his master merely 
set us all down as land lubbers, and 
quietly ignored our nautical science 
altogether. Shortly after noon we 
lunched ; at six we dined ; at eight we 
had tea; and at ten grog. Everybody 
who has been at sea, and in eating con- 
dition, knows that the meals form the 
chief points of interest to the idle pas- 
sengers, and I should be an ingrate if I 
did not testify how well the Admiralty 
had provided for us in this particular. 
Soon after ten we were obliged to go to 
bed ; for, about eleven, a stern marine 
came round to the cabins, with an irre- 
vocable decree to put out all the lights. 

The party on board consisted of about 
fifty or sixty in number; partly pro- 
fessional astronomers, partly eminent 
amateurs of astronomical pursuits, and 
partly general men of science, interested 
in the eclipse. Among the former may 
be mentioned, in addition to the Astro- 
nomer Royal of England; Mr. Otto 
Struve, director of the principal Russian 
Observatory at Pulkowa, with assistants ; 
Captain Jacob, late of the Madras 
Observatory ; and a deputation of astro- 
nomers from Norway ; among the latter 
classes were Mr. Lassell, Mr. Warren 
de la Rue, Professor Grant, Mr. Lowe, 
Dr. Pritchard, and several other well- 
known names. Our party was also 
enlivened by the presence of a few 
ladies, relations of some of the principal 
passengers. 

At about ten p.m. of the 7th we 
passed Ushant light, and entered the 
Bay of Biscay, and soon afterwards 
turned to the eastward, pointing our 
course directly to Bilbao. The next 
morning, Sunday, the 8th, we had a 
moderate breeze from the eastward, 
which gave us some rolling, and con- 
siderably thinned the breakfast-table. 
Prayers were read at eleven o'clock 
on the fore main-decx. In the after- 
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noon we had thunder and rain, but the 
wind lulled, and in the night speed was 
slackened. About four a.m. the coast 
came in sight, to the eastward of our 
port; and, when we turned upon deck 
in the morning, we found ourselves 
running along the coast, making for 
the little Bay of Portugalete, in which, 
after ‘taking a Spanish pilot on board, 
we anchored at about eight a. m. 

It may be well to give a little more 
particular account of the locality where 
the eclipse was to be observed. The 
moon’s shadow, under which it would 
be total, fell upon the southern coast of 
the Bay of Biscay, occupying two-thirds 
of the whole extent between Bayonne 
and Corunna. From thence, crossing the 
range of the Pyrenees, and proceeding 
inland, it formed a belt of about 130 
miles wide, striking across the country 
in a south-easterly direction, and quit- 
ting Spain on the coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, between Barcelona and Alicante. 
The shadow included in it the consider- 
able ports of Bilbao and Santander, in 
the Bay of Biscay, and of Valencia in 
the Mediterranean; as also the im- 
portant inland towns of Oviedo, Vitoria, 
Burgos, Logrofio, Tudela, and Saragossa. 
The English expedition were to occupy 
the western portion of this belt, and 
the Astronomer Royal had recommended 
that, for various astronomical and me- 
teorological reasons, the observers should 
be spread as much as possible over the 
district. In accordance with this sug- 
gestion, the party had been divided into 
two sections, one landing at Bilbao, and 
the other at Santander, from which ports 
they were to distribute themselves into 
the interior. As I belonged to the 
Bilbao party, I must follow their for- 
tunes in my history. 

We had scarcely cast anchor, when 
we observed two small steamers coming 
out to us. One was an excursion vessel 
from Bilbao, crowded with curious 
Spaniards, who had been tempted to 
come out under promise that they would 
be allowed to view the great English 


- steamer, (as unwonted a sight to them as 


the “Great Eastern” was to the inha- 
bitants of New York ;) but bitter was 
EE 
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their disappointment when our Captain 

litely told them it was impossible for 
him to receive strangers on board at 
that time. The other steamer was one 
courteously sent out by the authorities 
of the place, many of whom were on 
board her, to convey us and our luggage 
up to Bilbao. Soon after ten we were 
all transferred, and left the good ship 
with mutual cheers. 

Bilbao is situated about six or eight 
miles up a narrow picturesque river, the 
Nervion,: whose windings are “ the 
Bilboes,” where in steam-tug-less days 
our ancient mariners feared to be “ pen- 
ned,” and to whose entanglements Beau- 
mont and Fletcher compares the noose 
of being married. It has a shallow and 
dangerous bar at the mouth, but higher 
up its channel is enclosed between walls 
and kept tolerably deep, so that good- 
sized vessels can arrive within a mile or 
two of Bilbao. The city itself, however, 
is only to be reached by smaller craft, 
at high water ; when they go alongside 
a handsome quay, forming part of the 
“paseo” or public promenade of the town. 
On this occasion, the tide not serving, 
we were obliged to land at the lower 
point, and walk up to Bilbao, the steamer 
following with the baggage, as soon as 
the water rose. And here we at once 
began to experience the results of the 
zeal and kindness of Mr. Vignoles, who, 
as I have already said, had promised, in 
his capacity of Engineer-in-Chief to the 
Bilbao and Tudela Railway, to afford 
the expedition every assistance in his 
power. The Railway Company on his 
suggestion appear to have put almost 
everything aside for the time in favour 
of science—the whole of the available 
strength of the establishment, from the 
managing director and the chief engineer 
through all the various grades down to 
the labourers, being converted into either 
astronomers or astronomers’ assistants. 
Mr. Vignoles himself received into his 
house the chiefs of the expedition ; 
others were billeted upon officials ; and 
even those for whom no private homes 
could be found, had all possible help 
afforded them. The gérant of the 
Railway, Seiior Montesino, exerted him- 
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self to the utmost, in all sorts of ways, 
for our benefit ; and, as he possessed in- 
fluence in high quarters, his offices were 
of the greatest value. The English 
contractors, through their resident 
agents, also lent their aid, and in par- 
ticular undertook the conveyance of a 
large quantity of cumbersome apparatus 
over the mountains into the interior. 
Many of the junior engineers were told 
off to accompany and act as interpreters 
and assistants to those parties who did 
not understand the language; and every , 
person connected with the railway, who 
possessed sufficient ability, was instruct- 
ed to take careful observations at the — 
time of the eclipse, and to report them 
to head quarters. 

On Tuesday, the 10th, a meeting 
of all hands was called at the Rail- 
way Office, the Astronomer Royal pre- 
siding, for the purpose of settling finally 
as to the stations to be occupied by the 
different parties; and the Astronomer 
Royal, after registering the situations to 
be occupied, gave instructions and sug- 
gestions as to the most important points 
to be attended to in each. In the after- 
noon another meeting was held, at Mr. 
Vignoles’s, to compare the different 
chronometers, and to settle the true 
Greenwich time ; after which we were 
left to find our way to our various points 
of observation. Here, then, I must take 
leave of the rest of the party, and con- 
fine my narrative to the proceedings of 
myself and one companion. As, fortu- 
nately, I was somewhat acquainted with 
both the language and the country, we 
were able to get on comfortably without 
any assistant or interpreter. 

We had not quite decided as to the spot 
where we should station ourselves ; but, 
as we proposed it should be somewhere 
near Vitoria, we left Bilbao for that 
place on Wednesday morning by dili- 
gence. We followed the Bayonne road 
as far as Durango. We then turned off 
and took a fine picturesque pass through 
the mountains to the southward. .The 
ascent was so long and steep that the 
diligence had to be drawn up by oxen, 
but the southern side sloped much more 
gradually down i» the elevated plain 
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about 1,800 feet above the sea, on 
which Vitoria stands. 

This is a pleasant little town, of 
about 10,000 inhabitants, lying on the 
main road from France to Madrid, and 
furnished with good hotel accommoda- 
tion ; and we found ourselves so com- 
fortable at the Hotel Pallares, that we 
determined, if possible, to find an eli- 
gible station within easy reach of the 
town. We met, at the same hotel, M. 
Miidler, the astronomer of the Russian 
Observatory at Dorpat, who had come 
with one or two friends to see the 
eclipse, and who was afterwards joined 
by M. D’Arrest, of Copenhagen, and 
M. Goldsmidt, of Paris. We had at 
first thought of joining them; but, 
when it appeared that they had chosen 
a site on the flat plain close to the 
town, that it was to be enclosed with 
ropes like a prize ring, and that the 
crowd who would naturally flock to the 
spot would be kept at bay during the 
eclipse by a guard of soldiers, I declined 
to take any part in such an exhibition, 
and preferred the selection of an elevated 
knoll about two miles south of the town, 
from which we should have the ad- 
vantages of a fine and extended land- 
scape, and, at least, a tolerable chance 
of observing in peace and quietness. 

On Friday, the 13th, we paid a 
visit to the station occupied by Mr. De 
la Rue, near Miranda del Ebro, and 
were glad to find he had his house and 
instrument erected, and his photo- 
graphic apparatus in promising order. 
But the general interest of everybody 
now began to turn upon the weather. 
Since our landing it had been very un- 
satisfactory ; we had had occasional sun- 
shine, but heavy clouds had prevailed. 
We at first thought that the clouds 
might be only local to Vitoria; but 
accounts we heard from other parts 
proved their existence in the whole 
neighbourhood. On Saturday afternoon, 
however, it cleared up, and became by 
night beautifully fine and clear; and 
when we saw that this continued on 


Sunday, it may be guessed how our- 


courage rose. Little doubt was enter- 
tained that all would henceforth be 
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serene. At the six o'clock table Théte, 
our spirits were exuberant ; we had a 
truly gorgeous southern summer’s day, 
the whole sky cerulean, with not a 
vestige of a cloud to be seen. During 
dessert, however, my eye caught sight, 
peeping over the distant hills to the 
southward, of two or three of those 
massive brilliant-topped cauliflower-look- 
ing clouds, which are so well known to 
meteorologists as huge repositories of 
threatening electricity. ‘What does 
that mean?” said I, pointing the ap- 
pearance out to an eminent astronomer 
sitting by me. “Oh,” replied he, but 
with a little evident hesitation in his 
manner, and pulling up suddenly in the 
middle of a plate of delicious wild straw- 
berries, “nothing, I hope. Probably 
only some evening mists at a distance, 
after the fine day.” Nothing more was 
said, and no one else appeared to notice 
the cauliflowers ; but when, a quarter- 
of-an-hour afterwards, we turned out to 
take our after dinner stroll, a general 
change in the appearance of the sky, and 
masses of black opaque scud that began 
to pour over the Pyrenees from the 
northward, gave evident signs of ap- 
proaching disturbance. The clouds soon 
opened and thickened ; faint flashes of 
lightning and distant thunder followed ; 
and about ten o'clock down came a 
heavy thunder storm, which lasted, with 
slight intermissions, for nearly twelve 
hours. 

Now thunder storms have two dif- 
ferent habits. Sometimes they are mere 
episodes in fine weather, serving rather 
to improve than to damage it, nature 
bursting out with unwonted splendour 
and freshness after the disturbing elec- 
tricity has been exhausted from the 
charged atmosphere. But they are also 
sometimes indications of more perma- 
nent meteorological disturbance, usher- 
ing in an enduring change from good 
weather to bad. It will be easily ima- 
gined that we all found ourselves on 
Monday morning studying this distine- 
tion, and exerting our best philosophical 
discrimination either on one side or the 
other. In the early part of the day the 
advocates of the permanent bad weather 
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hypothesis had the advantage, for 
though the rain and thunder had ceased, 
the heavy clouds remained ; but towards 
evening the sky reappeared, and the 
episodical doctrine was in the ascendant. 

Sad indeed was our “ madrugada,” as 
the Spaniards call it ;—our “ getting up 
early,” on Tuesday the 17th, and sad 
indeed were our spirits during the day. 
The heavens were covered with thick 
clouds—not the lively isolated passing 
fleeces which would seem to give us 
hope rather than despondency, but 
dogged determined looking banks, so 
nearly stationary that we could not tell 
from which quarter the wind blew, and 
which seemed to mock us, saying, “ Here 
we are, ye astronomers, and here we 
intend to remain till after the new moon ; 
we wish to be present at the eclipse, and 
we have the priority.” Things were 
indeed looking serious. We had come 
nearly 1,000 miles to see a phenomenon 
of three minutes’ duration, on the pre- 
sumption that the climate would afford us 
a clear sky; and here we were, within a 
few hours of the time, in as thoroughly 
English atmospherical conditions as 
those which shut out from us at Blis- 
worth the great annular eclipse of March 
1858. 

Time wore on, and no improve- 
ment took place. Those who were 
going to other stations had left, hoping 
for better luck there; but more new 
arrivals had taken their places, and the 
hotel was literally crammed with de- 
spondent astronomers and their belong- 
ings. The only hope seemed to lie in 
prompt removal to some other part of 
the country, if any such could be found 
within reach, where better atmospheric 
conditions prevailed. The foreign as- 
tronomers I have alluded to would pro- 
bably. have gone elsewhere if they 
could, but after the parade made for their 
accommodation, this was impossible. 
To us, however, burdened with no 
such ties, it seemed imperative to make 
an effort in this way; and our attention 
was directed to three points, which, 
being further in the interior, we thought 
might be more favourably situated. The 
first was Miranda, and we at once tele- 
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graphed to Mr. De la Rue, to ask how 
he fared. His reply showed he was no 
better off than ourselves. The second 
was Burgos; but we heard that there 
the weather was worse than at Vitoria. 
The third was Logrojio, of the climate 
of which we had heard a very favour- 
able account from an intelligent Spanish 
gentleman at Vitoriaa He knew the 
district well, and would undertake, he 
said, that we should have better wea- 
ther if we would go there. We pro- 
posed that he should substantiate his 
recommendation by getting at once a 
telegraphic intimation of the state of 
the weather at the time ; which he did, 
and the answer was—“ Sol con nubes,” 
We had had plenty of “ nubes,” but no 
“sol;” and as this showed a manifest 
advantage in the locality, we decided at 
once (for there was no time to lose) to 
go to Logroiio, by the diligence start- 
ing from Vitoria at 10 p.m., in which 
we found a sufficient number of places 
free. 

The night remained cloudy, and there 
was a little ominous lightning on the 
journey, but in the morning, as we de- 
scended the valley of the Ebro, the 
weather gradually improved ; the clouds 
broke, and took a lighter character, and 
the sun began to appear. 

We arrived at Logrofio about eight 
o'clock on the morning of Wednesday 
the 18th: we had consequently but a 
very short time left to prepare for our 
observation, as the eclipse was to begin 
between one and two p.m. We had 
been recommended to station ourselves 
on a hill called “ La Cantabria,” about 
a mile east of the town, and as this 
appeared eligible we adopted the sug- 
gestion. Having got our instruments in 
order we started as soon as we could, 
with an intelligent Spanish fellow lent 
us for a day or two by Mr. Vignoles, 
and a couple of boys as porters, and 
arrived on the spot before mid-day. It 
was an elevation immediately overlook- 
ing the Ebro, on the north bank, and 
about 350 feet above it; and it com- 
manded a wide view over the plains, the 
landscape being bounded by ranges of 
hills many miles distant in all directions. 
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We chose an eligible spot, and had soon 
got our instruments fixed and adjusted, 
waiting leisurely the commencement of 
the eclipse. A difficulty, however, here 
arose which threatened at one time to be 
serious, namely, the flocking to the spot 
of people from the town. I had already 
noticed, with some pleasure, the interest 
excited by the eclipse among the natives 
generally, and the desire that had often 
been manifested to obtain information 
about it ; but we were hardly prepared 
for a manifestation of curiosity coming 
so nearly home to ourselves. The arri- 
vals increased fast as the eclipse went 
on; and, notwithstanding the exertions 
of ourselves and our man, the people 
began to crowd inconveniently close to 
us, with some noise and disturbance. 1 
had remonstrated for some time, and 
tried to persuade them that other points 
on the hill would answer their purpose 
fully as well as that where we stood ; 
-but this appeared quite ineffectual, and, 
when I saw long strings of new comers 
winding slowly up the hill, and direct- 
ing their files exactly upon us, I confess 
my heart failed me, and I began to con- 
sider the advisability of moving our 
station further away before the totality 
came on. All at once, however, actuated 
either by some inward compunction, or 
by some other motive I have never been 
able quite to understand, they, with one 
unanimous impulse, suddenly drew back, 
distributed themselves quietly over the 
hill, and sat down in a most orderly 
manner upon the grass. 

The time of totality is so short, and 
the observer, if he has never seen a 
total eclipse before, and has any sensi- 
bility to the sublime in nature, must be 
so overpowered by the novel and super- 
natural effect of the scene, that it will 
be impossible for him to remark with 
any accuracy more than a small fraction 
of what there is to observe. It is, there- 
fore, only by the careful subsequent 
comparisons of the accounts of many 
observers that anything like a definite, 
complete, and accurate description of the 
phenomena of the eclipse can be ob- 
tained. In the present case it has been 
arranged that all the reports of the 
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members of our expedition shall be fur- 
nished to the Astronomer Royal, and it 
is believed they will be subsequently 
published in such manner as he may 
advise. All I will attempt here, there- 
fore, is to give some notion of the 
general phenomena, which were gene- 
rally observed to attend this, as they 
have attended former eclipses of the 
sun. 

I had calculated from the data in the 
Nautical Almanac, that the first contact 
would take place about lh. 49m. ; and, at 
fifteen to twenty seconds after, I saw 
the slight indentation commence on the 
point where I was looking for it. From 
the commencement till within a quarter 
of an hour of the totality there was 
nothing calling for particular remark, 
except the gradual diminution of light, 
which, the variation being not greater 
than is often observed from other causes, 
did not excite particular attention, As, 
however, the totality approached, a great 
change came on. The colour of the 
landscape took strange unearthly hues ; 
the shadows, from the absence of penum- 
bra, became peculiarly sharp and intense, 
although the light was now rapidly 
diminishing ; the clouds began to look 
dark and threatening, and appeared to 
lower down towards the earth, while the 
parts of blue sky gradually changed to a 
deep sombre purple. 

A minute or two before the totality 
the shadow had reached our visible 
horizon in the north-west, and after en- 
veloping that part of the sky in a dense 
shroud of the most fearful gloom, the 
most awful thing I ever saw, it began to 
cover the distant mountains, and then 
gradually to creep towards us over the 
plain. I shall never forget this sight. 
My companion was engaged at his tele- 
scope, but I well recollect the vehemence 
with which I urged him to “look at the 
sky.” Another minute and the darkness 
was upon us, and then I recollect also 
trying to make some remark, when the 
words failed me altogether. I had pre- 
sence of mind enough at once to turn to 
the telescope, to bring the sun into the 
field, and to make as good use of the 
time as I could for observation ; looking 
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off occasionally upon the landscape to 
rest the eye. I should say that our view 
of the sun, during the progress of the 
eclipse, had been frequently obscured by 
clouds, and we had been in a state of 
great anxiety lest this should happen 
during the short time of the totality ; and 
when, a few minutes before, we saw a 
huge cloud to windward gradually ap- 
proaching, we had almost given our 
chance up for lost ; but fortunately the 
sun remained perfectly visible the whole 
time, being only occasionally covered 
with passing films of a thin transparent 

e. 

The appearances in the sun and moon 
generally noted as of interest in a total 
eclipse are three—Baily’s Beads, the 
Corona, and what are called the Red 
Prominences. At the moment when the 
advancing moon’s limb is about to ob- 
literate the last remaining thin crescent 
of the sun, the latter is seen to break up 
into small pieces, like beads, which have 
been sometimes described as playing 
about and running into each other, like 
drops of quicksilver. These were first 
noticed by that celebrated astronomer, 
the late Mr. Baily, and at first were 
made some mystery of; but they are 
now known simply to arise from the 
projections, or mountains, upon the 
moon’s limb, which cut up the fine wire 
of light into fragments, the supposed 
motion being a mere optical illusion ; 
and they consequently do not in the 
present day attract much attention. 

The corona is a halo of soft white 
light which surrounds the dark circle of 
the moon as soon as the more powerful 
illumination of the sun is shut out, and 
which much resembles the glory shown 
round the heads of saints in old pictures. 
It forms a beautiful object,. and, from 
the nebulous nature of its light, is better 
seen ‘with the naked eye than in the 
telescope. It is supposed to be a sort of 
faint luminous envelope encircling the 
sun, the appearance of which, however, 
may be probably modified by being seen 
through our atmosphere. It has different 
appearances at different times. In this 
eclipse it seemed to be formed of well- 
defined rays, spreading out radially from 
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the sun, and of very unequal length, 
some very long, and some stated to be 
curved at the outer extremity. 

But the most singular and mysterious 
of the phenomena of a total eclipse are 
certain protuberances which also, when 
the sun is entirely covered, are seen pro- 
jecting round the black disk of the 
moon, and which, on account of their 
colour, are called “ the red prominences.” 
They are often very numerous, and very 
varied and singular in shape. Some are 
low long serrated ridges, like ranges of 
mountains ; others are isolated objects of 
the oddest forms, which have been 
likened to pyramids, cabbages, flowers, 
flags, boomerangs, scimitars, hooks, ships 
in full sail, mitres, &c. &c.; and some 
have been frequently seen detached 
altogether, like balloons. Their colour 
is called generally red, but the precise 
hue is probably a pale rose colour in- 
clining to violet. To my own vision, 
being colour-blind,' they appeared white, 
like the corona, but distinguished from 
it by their greater compactness and 
brilliancy. What these prominences can 
be is a great mystery. They vary much 
in different eclipses, and are supposed 
therefore. to be fluctuating, and not 
solid. It has long been a question whe- 
ther they belong to the sun or the moon, 
but I believe the observations of this 
eclipse decide in favour of the former. 
As far as a conjecture can be hazarded, 
they are supposed to be clouds of some 
luminous matter exhaling from the sun, 
or floating round it in the cireumambient 
atmosphere of the corona, They are 
enormous in size ; some projecting two 
minutes from the sun—equivalent to a 
height above his surface of fifty or sixty 
thousand miles, or as many times bigger 
than Mont Blanc as Mont Blanc is 
bigger than a paving-stone! Mr. De la 
Rue has obtained interesting photo- 
graphs of these prominences, and from 
his and other data there will be no lack 
by-and-by of good drawings, exhibit- 


1 See Phil. Trans. for 1859. This observa- 
vation of the appearance to a colour- blind 
eye is said by one of the greatest authorities 
on the subject to be of much value. 
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ing with tolerable accuracy all the phe- 
nomena. 

There has been heretofore a doubt 
whether the corona and prominences 
were at all visible, except when the sun 
was perfectly shut out. The present 
observations have completely proved 
that the total exclusion of the light is 
not necessary. I myself saw them dis- 
tinctly a minute and a half after the 
end of totality, and when the returning 
crescent of the sun had become so light 
as to require a dark glass to shield the 
eye. An important question hangs upon 
this, as to whether it may even be pos- 
sible to get glimpses of those interesting 
appearances at other times, than the few 
and far between opportunities which 
total eclipses afford. 

The darkness during totality was not 
so great as on a dark night. I had a 
lantern lighted, but did not use it, as I 
could see the seconds hand of my watch 
without much difficulty. But it-was of 
a very unusual character. Various parts 
of the sky horizon, where the sun yet 
partly shone, were lighted up with an 
unearthly lurid light, which, though it 
was what probably gave us the little 
light we had, added much to the awe of 
the scene. Many large stars were visible ; 
Jupiter and Venus, particularly, were 
very close to the sun, and shone with 
much brilliancy. 

The native spectators seemed much 
interested with the sight. I had expected 
they would be frightened ; but, on the 
contrary, as soon as the sun quite dis- 
appeared, they set up a great shout of 
applause ! 

The eclipse being over, and a stereo- 
scopic view taken as a memorandum of 
the preparations and apparatus em- 
ployed, we returned to Logroiio, where 
I immediately put into writing and 
drawing my impressions of the pheno- 
mena, before communicating with any 
one respecting them—a plan always 
considered proper in such cases, to 
secure the independence of the descrip- 
tions. On Friday, the 20th, we returned 


to Vitoria, and on Saturday the 21st, to. 


Bilbao, where we had to amuse ourselves 
for some days, as the steamer delayed 
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starting from Santander, for the sake of 
a “Fiesta de Toros” which took place 
there on the 25th. She arrived off 
Portugalete, on the morning of Thurs- 
day, the 26th, and, to make amends for 
her former unpoliteness, received visitors 
and excursionists on board all day. In 
the afternoon we took leave of our kind 
hosts, dropped down the river, went 
on board, and at half-past six P.M. we 
were on our way home. . 

We had now rejoined the rest of the 
expedition, with the exception of some 
few who had gone home overland, and 
we had the opportunity of learning the 
proceedings of other observers. The 
weather on the day was more or less 
cloudy everywhere; and, though the 
majority of the party were fortunate like 
ourselves, many lost the totality alto- 
gether. The Astronomer Royal and 
his friends were located at Pobes, a vil- 
lage on the southern slope of the moun- 
tains, not far from Miranda ; they had rain 
in the morning, but it cleared off just in 
time to allow of good observations. 
Professor Otto Struve, who had seen 
the two eclipses of 1842, and of 1851, 
in company with Mr. Airy, determined to 
cast in his lot with him this third time 
also. Mr. De la Rue had a similar 
narrow escape ;! and so had the conti- 
nental observers at Vitoria. Near Bilbao 
itself, the totality was well seen. The 
Santander party were hospitably re- 
ceived, and had free passes given them 
on the line of railway there. In that 
district, however, the weather was less 
favourable. Those who stayed by the 
coast saw the eclipse, but I believe it 
was lost by almost all who went into 
the mountains. 

On Friday morning, the 27th, a meet- 
ing was held on board, for the purpose 
of expressing the cordial thanks of the 
expedition to various parties from whom 
we had received kindness and courtesy. 
Thanks were voted, first, to the Spanish 


1A long account of Mr. De la Rue’s pro< 
ceedings is published in the Times of August 
9th, and of Mr. Lowe’s in that of July 25th. 
A list of the whole party, and of their various 
stations of observation, is given in the Zimes of 
July 30th. tit 
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Government, who had behaved most libe- 
rally. Our luggage had never been once 
looked at either at the coast or interior 
douanes, nor our passports once asked for. 
And it is only due to the people of the 
country to state that this friendly spirit 
towards us seemed to obtain in all 
classes. I do not recollect a single in- 
stance of imposition, or scarcely of an 
incivility offered to us by any person 
. whomsoever. The only evidence of a 
contrary spirit I heard of was from a 
Spaniard of some education, who threat- 
ened us with all sorts of vengeance if, in 
the course of our proceedings, we did 
any damaye to the sun. 

Then we had to thank the railway 
companies, both of Bilbao and Santan- 
der, as well as Mr. Vignoles personally, 
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and to express our sense of the courteous 
behaviour of the captain and officers of 
the ship ; and we had also the pleasure 
of collecting a testimonial of a substan- 
tial character for the crew. These 
things being put in proper train, we had 
only to take advantage of the circum- 
stance of its being the Astronomer 
Royal’s birthday, to drink his health at 
dinner (a pleasant form of the usual 
concluding thanks to the president), 
and the .business of the voyage came 
to an end. 

We turned Ushant at bed-time, and 
after passing the Queen near the 
Needles, we anchored in Spithead at 
four p.m. on Saturday, the 28th, and in 
an hour or two were all on the way to 
our respective homes. 


THE TWO BUDGETS OF 1860. 


BY W. A. PORTER. 


THe budgets here proposed for dis- 
cussion, are the two which relate respec- 
tively to our own country and its greatest 
dependency. The one was laid before 
the House of Commons on the 10th of 
February, by Mr. Gladstone, and the 
other before the Legislative Council at 
Calcutta eight days later, by Mr. Wilson. 
For the first time a budget has been pro- 
duced in India exactly on the English 
model, and though there is still a great 
and fundamental difference between the 
English and Indian systems of finance, 
to the advantage of the former, the two 
financial statements of the present year 
have some striking points of resem- 
blance. Both begin by announcing a 
tremendous deficit, and both end by 
filling up the gap with an income tax. 
Both make importantcommercial reforms, 
and in the face of a great deficiency make 
remissions of taxation for the relief of 
trade. Both deal with a high level of 
expenditure, which of late years has in 
both countries been enormously raised. 
The reception, too, which these budgets 
met with, has not been dissimilar. Both 
have encountered the most strenuous 
opposition, leading to important modifi- 


cations of the original proposals, and to 
other serious results ; in the one case a 
conflict between the two Houses of Par- 
liament, and in the other, a mutiny of 
the Government of Madras against the 
Supreme Government, which was only 
terminated by the recall of Sir Charles 
Trevelyan. 

There is much in the circumstances 
of the present year to make both these 
budgets conspicuous. The decrease of 
about 2,000,000/. in the annual charge 
of the national debt which took effect 
this year by the expiration of terminable 
annuities, was enough to make 1860 a 
marked year in English finance. And 
it gained additional distinction from the 
prospective financial legislation of 1853. 
In the budget of that year, Mr. Glad- 
stone did not confine himself to the 
ordinary estimates, but extended his 
calculations to 1860, for which the most 
desirable results were predicted. The 
present year had therefore prospectively 
double claims to attention. It was a 
year of relief, and a year of prophecy. 
In future it will be associated with the 
French commercial treaty, with the com- 
pletion of the reform of our tariff so 
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happily commenced by Sir Robert Peel 
in 1842, and with the final triumph of 
free trade. 

But the year 1860 is a marked year 
in Indian as well as English finance. 


Between the 30th of April, 1857, and’ 


the 30th of April, 1860, the Indian 
debt increased by no less a sum than 
38,000,000/., involving an increase in 
the annual charge for interest of nearly 
2,000,0007. This permanent addition 
of 2,000,0002. to the annual expenditure 
of India is one result of the mutiny 
quite definite and calculable. There is 
another which seems at- present quite 
incalculable. Between the dates men- 
tioned above, the military expenditure 
rose from 13,200,000/., at which it stood 
theyear before the mutiny,to 21,700,0007. 
which is the estimate for the year end- 
ing April, 1860; and Mr. Wilson affords 
no hope that in the present year this 
estimate can be reduced by more than 
1,740,0007. It must not be forgotten 
that the three years preceding the mu- 
tiny, which were years of peace, were 
years of deficiency. In those three years 
the expenditure exceeded the income by 
nearly 3,000,000/., giving, on the average, 
an annual deficit of nearly 1,000,0002. 
If to this be added the increase of the 
charge for debt, it will appear, that, 
omitting altogether the increase of the 
military expenditure, a permanent de- 
ficiency may be expected for the future 
of about 3,000,0002. This gives a very 
insufficient idea of the present position 
of Indian finances. Very few reductions 
have yet been effected in the military ex- 
penditure ; and how much may with safety 
be effected in that direction is a question 
of policy not yet settled. One thing is 
certain, that, for the present year, the 
deficiency of income as against expen- 
diture would, without the aid of new 
sources of revenue, rise to more than 
double the amount just stated. Mr. 
Wilson enters on the new scene of his 
labours at the most important crisis 
which has ever occurred in the finances 
of India. This year is more embar- 
rassing to a financier than the years of 
the war. The easy path of borrowing 
is closed to him, and new sources of 
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income must be discovered, or the old 
rendered more fruitful. It was high 
time that that department should be 
placed under the charge of a competent 
person. India now possesses an annual 
income of nearly 40,000,000/.,, and yet, 
till the end of last year, had no Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. From facts 
which transpired at the beginning of 
this year, the Indian accounts seem to 
have been kept with a carelessness which 
exceeds belief. In last September, a 
financial balance sheet was drawn up at 
Calcutta, and published in the public 
prints, in which errors existed to the 
extent of above 2,000,0002. One most 
important account was entirely omitted. 
The final balance presented an appear- 
ance of prosperity so different from the 
reality, that, for a time, the impression 
prevailed in England that the neck of 
our financial difficulties in India was 
broken. A system in which such errors 
were possible required immediatechange ; 
and every one will be of opinion that the 
appointment of Mr. Wilson has not been 
made a moment too soon. * 

To recur with some detail to each of 
these budgets, in order ; and, first, Mr. 
Gladstone’s. The scheme originally 
proposed by him on the 10th of Fe- 
bruary has, in the course of the session, 
undergone one very important altera- 
tion, and several others of less moment. 
Besides, it has lately received at the 
hands of Mr. Gladstone himself a very 
unpleasant addition in the shape of a 
supplemental war budget, to meet the 
expense of the Chinese expedition. A 
very brief sketch of the original pro- 
posals, with the subsequent changes and 
additions, will here be given. 

According to the scheme of 1853, the 
income-tax was to terminate on the 5th 
of April, 1860. And the tea and sugar 
duties, after a gradual descent for seve- 
ral years from the duties then existing, 
were to remain at the following rates :— 
that on tea ls. a pound, and those on 
sugar, which vary with the quality, at 
about an average of lls. a cwt. Though 


-these duties were granted only tothe 5thof 


April, 1860, it was understood that they 
should be then renewed at those mini- 
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mum rates, and Mr. Gladstone’s cal- 
culations proceeded on that assumption. 
The prediction then made was, that 
without renewing the income-tax, and 
with the tea and sugar duties at the 
last-mentioned rates, the income would 
balance the expenditure in the year 
1860. We have seen a very different 
result. The year opened with the fol- 
lowing state of accounts :—income, cal- 
culated on the above assumptions as to 
the income tax and tea and sugar duties, 
but in other respects according to the 
law as it then stood, 60,700,000/. : 
expenditure, 70,100,000/., leaving a 
deficiency of 9,400,0007. This has been 
called by a writer in the Hconomist a 
“rhetorical” deficit, thereby implying 
that Mr. Gladstone wished to magnify 
the difficulties of the task before him ; 
but never was a term so unhappily 
applied. It is no doubt true that if all 
the taxes which were paid last year were 
renewed in the present, these nine 
millions would dwindle to a very insig- 
nificant figure. But it is abundantly 
clear that in no other form could the 
state of the finances, and the choice of 
measures that lay before the house, be 
so clearly presented. The choice lay 
between three things. The amount of 
the income tax, the addition to be made 
to the minimum rates of the tea and 
sugar duties fixed in 1853, and the 
amount of remission of existing duties, 
were the three elements to be determined. 
The only way of putting the matter 
clearly was, in the first place, to take 
the income with each of these undeter- 
mined elements at the zero point ; and 
accordingly Mr. Gladstone calculated 
the revenue for the year without an 
income tax, without any addition to 
the tea and sugar duties, and without 
any remission of existing duties. And 
on this calculation the expenditure ex- 
ceeded the income by 9,400,000/. This 
mode of stating the account has the 
further advantage of shewing the extent 
to which Mr. Gladstone’s predictions have 
failed. One element of his calculations 
was upset by the Russian war, and the in- 
crease of the expenditure in all the ser- 
vices, civil as well as military. Between 
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the years 1853 and 1860, that increase 
amounts to a sum which is the exact 
equivalent of an income tax of 1s. 14d. 
in the pound. The other part of hi 


.caleulation which was within the legi- 


timate province of financial foresight 
was eminently successful. Remissions 
of taxation were made in that year 
involving a loss to the revenue of 
1,656,000/., with the expectation that 
the consequent development of trade 
and increase of consumption would, 
before 1860, repair this temporary loss, 
and this“ expectation has been more 
than verified. 

The leading features of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s present budget admit of being 
briefly stated. It has been already 
said that the choice lay between three 
elements. One of these, the amount 
of remissions of customs and excise 
duties, was determined by a circum- 
stance which has been already alluded 
to as giving this year a marked cha- 
racter in finance. Mr. Gladstone de- 
termined that the relief to trade should 
be commensurate with the relief re- 
ceived from the falling in of the ter- 
minable annuities—an amount of about 
2,000,0092. The second element was 
determined by the amount at which it 
stood in the previous year. The renewal 
of the tea and sugar duties at the pre- 
vious level gives a sumof over 2,000,0007. 
and almost exactly counterbalances the 
loss from remissions. The result of 
these two operations leaves the deficit of 
9,400,000/. at its original amount. It 
is reduced by a sum of 1,400,0002. 
which does not properly belong to the 
revenue of the present year, but is 
brought into it by shortening the times 
of credit in the payment of the malt and 
hop duties. The remaining 8,000,000/. 
is made up by an income tax of 10d. in 
the pound on incomes from 150/. and up- 
wards, and of 7d. onincomes from 1002. 
to 1507. Of this three-quarters will be 
collected in the present year, and, allow- 
ing for an error which appeared in the 
estimate of the cost of collection as first 
stated, there would have been on the 
original budget a surplus of about 
260,000/. The proposals under the first 
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of the above heads relating to the re- 
missions of duty and certain compensating 
charges, require to be stated in more 
detail, inasmuch as the changes which 
the budget has suffered have all taken 
place under that head. The net loss to 
the revenue from the remissions con- 
sequent on the French treaty was 
estimated at 1,190,0007. The loss from 
the additional remissions of customs 
duties was 910,000/. The loss of this 
latter sum was made good. by the new 
charges which Mr. Gladstone proposed 
upon certain mercantile transactions, 
consisting mainly of an increase of what 
he called “the penny taxation.” The 
loss from the repeal of the paper duties 
was estimated for the present year at 
abont 1,000,000/., the repeal not being 
intended to take place from the com- 
mencement of the financial year. Thus, 
taking the remissions of duty and the 
new charges in a single view, it will 
appear that the net amount of the relief 
somewhat exceeded 2,000,000/. The 
principal alteration which the budget 
has undergone is the retaining the paper 
duties ; but, as the uncertainty regard- 
ing the repeal has caused some confusion 
in the trade, the produce of these duties 
is not expected to be so large as usual. 
Mr. Gladstone takes credit for 900,0002. 
instead of the 1,000,0002. at which their 
loss was calculated. By that amount 
his position is improved. On the other 
hand there is a loss of 200,000/. from 
changes made in the proposed new 
charges on trade. The whole effect of 
all the alterations made in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s original proposals is to add 
700,0002. to his surplus, which was thus 
increased to 960,000/.; or, in round 
numbers, 1,000,0007. But on the 16th 
of July the supplemental Chinese war 
budget was brought forward, which uses 
up this surplus of a million, then takes 
another million from the increase of the 
spirit duties, and, finally, makes a dive 
into the exchequer balances for the 
remaining 1,300,000/. 

Of the sum of 3,300,0007. which is 
thus provided for in three nearly equal 
portions by the supplemental budget, 
asum of 450,000/. is a debt remaining 


from the last Chinese war. The exist- 
ence of this debt was not known till 
lately, being involved in the compli- 
cated accounts of India, through which 
a portion of the expenses of the war 
with China was paid. The remainder, 
2,850,000/. is for the present expedition. 
The sum provided for the same purpose 
in the first budget, was 2,550,000/., of 
which exactly one-third was charged on 
the previous tinancial year—the state of 
the surplus being such as to allow of 
that addition to the expenditure—and 
the remaining two-thirds on the present 
year. The entire sum provided for the 
Chinese war by both budgets is there- 
fore 5,400,000/., of which the whole is 
provided for by the ordinary taxation 
of the country, excepting the sum ob- 
tained by taking up’the malt and hop 
credits and the portion now calculated 
at 1,300,0002., which will require to 
be taken from the exchequer balances. 
There is some hope that a considerably 
smaller sum than that last mentioned 
will ultimately require to be taken from 
that source. 

Mr. Gladstone’s budget is framed in 
the spirit which has guided our financial 
legislation since Sir Robert Peel com- 
menced the reform of the tariff in 1842, 
The number of articles in our tariff was 
reduced by successive steps from 1052, 
at which it stood in 1842, to 419 in 
1859, and by the present budget it is 
reduced to 44. Its effect is to remove 
every vestige of protective and differen- 
tial duties, excepting the merely nominal 
duties on corn and timber, and thus 
to carry out the principle of free trade 
into every department of labour in this 
country. It has been the good fortune 
of Mr. Gladstone to complete the work 
which was so happily began eighteen 
years ago, and it may be safely asserted 
that no other person could have com- 
pleted it in the present year. Mr. Glad- 
stone has stood upon the old paths, and 
yet the opposition has been as strong as 
when the new course was first adopted 
by Sir Robert Peel. The wonder is, that 
so much experience should have been 
thrown away. Every step that has 
been taken in the remission of taxation 
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since 1842, was taken in the expecta- 
tion that the temporary loss of the 
revenue would in a short time be made 
up by the greater fruitfulness of the 
taxes that remained ; and in every in- 
stance this expectation has been more 
than fulfilled. If there be any truth in 
the experience of the last eighteen years, 
the amount of remissions made by Mr. 
Gladstone is not permanently trans- 
ferred to the income tax. It is trans- 
ferred there for a time, in order to 
remove obstacles in the way of trade, 
and thus to increase the general well- 
being of the nation. 

It is curious that the remissions made 
in pursuance of the French treaty ex- 
cited more opposition than those made 
independently. The former were mainly 
protective duties, and it seems to have 
been forgotten that the removal of such 
duties is for our own benefit, and that 
every corresponding approach to free 
trade on the part of France is clear gain 
to this country, and is in no respect to 
be regarded as payment for a loss in- 
curred by us. Every removal of a pro- 
tective duty, which gives rise to a branch 
of international trade, is a benefit to both 
nations engaging in it, for the transfer 
of labour from one department to another 
thus caused would not take place unless 
it were attended with advantage to both. 
The removal of our protective duties 
benefits France as well as ourselves, and 
the reduction of the French duties will, 
so far as they cease to be prohibitive, 
benefit England as well as France. 

In the debates om the budget, an at- 
tempt was made to represent Mr. Glad- 
stone as deserting the footsteps of Sir 
Robert Peel, and thus to deprive his 
budget of the support afforded by the 
successful experience of the last eighteen 
years. ‘Sir Robert Peel,” says Mr. Hors- 
man, “represented a gentleman who laid 
“ out a certain portion of his income in 
“ draining his land, expecting by a larger 
“ produce to pay his debts. The Chan- 
“cellor of the Exchequer resembles 
“more the irregularity of the spend- 
“ thrift who squandered the money that 
“might have fertilized the soil, and 
“then, when his debts were due, went 
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“upon the highway, and robbed the 
“ first comer.” Reduction of duty is 
praiseworthy, but abolition is intoler- 
able ; and this, it seems, is the distinc- 
tion which has drawn upon Mr. Glad- 
stone the charge of “beginning as a 
“ spendthrift and ending as a footpad.” 
Between 1842 and 1853 the duties on 
six hundred articles in our tariff were 
abolished, and the revenue has not 
suffered. In 1853 the excise duty on 
soap was abolished, involving a loss 
nearly equal to the paper duty, and the 
temporary loss was soon recovered. 
There is no part of the present budget 
which is not in accordance with the 
principles and policy of Sir Robert Peel, 
It is, however, satisfactory to observe 
that the form which the attack at last 
assumed shows “that we have arrived 
“ at last at a time when it is admitted 
“that those principles and that policy 
“ constitute not the mere decoration of a 
“name or a party, but a great national 
“ inheritance for which contending par- 
“ties may honourably strive.” 

In passing from English to Indian 
finance we approach a system whose ad- 
ministration is in every way inferior to 
the one we have left, and into which 
Mr. Wilson has as yet introduced the 
forms merely, and not the spirit of the 
system of this country. He begins by 
announcing the estimated deficiency of 
income as against expenditure for the 
year commencing May Ist, 1860. It 
stands at the respectable figure of 
6,500,000/. ; but as to how this amount is 
arrived at no precise information is given. 
It seems to have been got at by the 
roughest of guess work. Mr. Wilson 
says he has taken the best means in his 
reach, but adds that he has “an especial 
“ dislike to prospective budgets.” To this 
it is replied, with conclusive force, that 
a budget is in its essence prospective. 
It is nothing else but a prospective esti- 
mate of expenditure for the year, a 
similar estimate of income, and a plan 
for disposing of the surplus or supplying 
the deficiency. The preparation of the 
estimate of expenditure by the heads of 
the several departments, according to the 
English system, gives occasion for a com- 
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plete annual revision of each department, 
and of making retrenchments or addi- 
tions as the case may require. There is 
no such annual revision in India. Some 
ludicrous and many serious consequences 
which follow from the want of this are 
stated by Sir Charles Trevelyan. At 
one of the public mints a host of 
persons are engaged in weighing copper 
money with Lillipytian scales, while a 
slight change in the machinery would 
enable the same work to be done by two 
or three men. The fares on the Madras 
railway, which is at present a heavy drain 
on the public finances, are fixed at a 
higher rate than the natives can pay, 
and yet they remain unaltered. One 
other consequence of the want of this 
annual revision is too important to be 
omitted. To quote the words of the 
late Governor of Madras :-—“ Expendi- 
“ ture is often continued long after the 
“ circumstances which originally occa- 
“ sioned it have ceased ; and when it is 
“ at last stopped it is owing to accident, 
“or to an overwhelming financial pres- 
“ sure like that which at present exists.” 
It is no fault of Mr. Wilson’s that the 
first essential requisite of a budget 
should be wanting in his first essay in 
Indian finance. The defective system 
hitherto existing in India did not afford 
the means of obtaining an accurate esti- 
mate of expenditure, and the length of 
his residence in India has not been great 
enough to inaugurate a new system. 
Mr. Wilson arrived in that country in 
the latter end of 1859, and had been 
little more than two months there when 
he made his financial statement. Under 
these circumstances he gives no details 
of income or expenditure, and the whole 
of the information furnished by Mr. 
Wilson on this subject is contained in 
the following extract from his speech :— 

“ Availing myself of the best infor- 
“ mation at my command, as things now 
“stand; allowing for a reduction of 
“ 1,000,0002. which will appear in the 
“ accounts of the present year” (that is, 
the year ending April 3lst, 1860), 
“as compensation for losses ; allowing 
“for a decrease in military charges of 
“ 1,740,000/. for which arrangements 


“ have up to this time been made ; and 
“ allowing too for an increase of income 
“ from salt duties, for which the neces- 
‘sary sanction has been obtained, of 
“ 410,0002.; I cannot, even with all 
“ these allowances, reduce the deficit of 
“next year below 6,500,000.” The 
amount of reductions is given in a 
lump sum, without any particulars, and 
the whole of this part of the subject is 
therefore entirely withdrawn from pub- 
lic criticism. 

The greater portion of Mr. Wilson’s 
speech is taken up with the elucidation 
of his plans for supplying this defi- 
ciency. 

The first part of his proposals has 
relation to the customs law, and the 
changes made by him in that depart- 
ment are carried out on the most ap- 
proved principles of political science, 
and though they lead to no great*finan- 
cial results, are calculated to further 
very much several important branches 
of trade in India. Articles of Indian 
produce, which have to compete in the 
foreign market with similar produce 
from other countries, will henceforth 
be exported free of duty, the direct 
effect of export duties being to place the 
Indian producer at a disadvantage com- 
pared with his foreign competitor, or 
even in some cases to exclude the 
article from the foreign market altoge- 
ther. Thus wool, that has to encounter 
a fierce competition with the wool of 
Australia, South America, and the Cape ; 
hides and hemp, that compete with 
the produce of Russia ; and tea, the culti- 
vation of which in India has been lately 
attempted with success in rivalry with 
China,—are all placed on the free list. 
As these branches of trade are still in 
their infancy, that of hides and hemp 
having its origin in the Russian war, 
the loss to the revenue from these re- 
missions of duty is very slight, and if 
the development of trade that will. 
thence result correspond in any degree 
with Mr. Wilson’s anticipations, the loss 
will soon be compensated by the revenue 
from the imports received in return. 
On the other hand there are certain 
articles which are produced almost ex- 
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clusively in India. In the foreign 
market these undergo no competition, 
and the direct effect of an export duty 
is to increase the price. Saltpetre is the 
chief article of this sort, and on this 
Mr. Wilson has considerably increased 
the export duty. It is worth mention 
that in the month of April, shortly 
after these measures came into operation, 
Mr. Wilson was able to give confirma- 
tion of the soundness of his views on 
this point by the news which had come 
by telegraph from Europe, that the price 
of saltpetre had risen to the full amount 
of the increased duty, while the price in 
India remained as before, shewing that 
the duty would fall on the consumer in 
Europe, and not the producer in India. 
A reduction to 10 per cent. of cer- 
tain import duties which had in the 
previous year been raised to 20 per cent., 
and the equalisation of the duties on 
cotton, yarn and twist, and cotton piece 
goods, appear to complete the commer- 
cial changes effected by Mr. Wilson’s 
budget. Their immediate financial re- 
sult is not great. On the whole there 
is a gain to the revenue. Mr. Wilson 
estimates the gain at about 350,000/. 
which goes a very small way towards 
supplying the deficiency. But the value 
of Mr. Wilson’s measures must not be 
estimated by that test. Their main 
purpose was to develop the trade of India 
and remove the obstacles which the 
customs duties threw in the way of pro- 
gress, and in this respect they have 
generally met with and seem to deserve 
unqualified praise. 

The remainder of his budget which 
relates to his three new taxes, the 
licence tax, the income tax, and tobacco 
tax, has had a different reception. On 
the part of Sir Charles Trevelyan, and 
the whole of the Madras Government, 
it met with the most unqualified con- 
demnation. Attention was for a little 
-aroused in England by the spectacle 
of Sir Charles Trevelyan in open rebel- 
lion against the Government of India, 
but after his recall the public soon re- 
sumed its usual indifference to Indian 
affairs. The correspondence between 


the Governments of India and Madras, 
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and the other papers ordered to be 
printed by the House of Commons, 
make a book of nearly 200 pages, and 
have been accessible for more than two 
months, but public interest has not been 
again awakened. The book is in reality 
the report of a great debate carried on 
between Madras and Calcutta, and no 
debate reported in Hansard this year 
is of greater interest or importance. 
The question discussed is two-fold. 
First, are any new taxes necessary? 
Secondly, are the proposed taxes good 
ones? On the first point Mr. Wilson 
appears to have a strong case. It rests 
on four grounds. A state of deficiency 
before the mutiny ; a large increase of 
debt since ; a great increase of military 
expenditure, which has not yet been re- 
duced, and cannot safely be reduced to 
what it was in 1857 ; and, lastly, an 
inelastic revenue. If the expenditure 
exceeded the income three years ago, 
and has since received two enormous 
accessions, while the income has re- 
mained stationary, it is pretty clear that 
to restore the equilibrium without loans 
new sources of income must be sought. 
And this is the justification which Mr. 
Wilson gives for the imposition of these 
“three tremendous taxes.” The defi- 
ciency before the mutiny, and the 
augmentation of debt since,‘ cannot be 
denied. But the other two points are 
strongly controverted. By the reduc- 
tion of the excessive land tax in Madras, 
whereby the landowners have been en- 
couraged to bring new lands into culti- 
vation, the revenue of that presidency 
was increased in the last financial year 
by above 500,0002, or nearly one-tenth 
part of the whole revenue. Sir Charles 
Trevelyan believes that a reduction in 
the salt tax would produce similar re- 
sults. But the important point is the 
reduction of the military expenditure. 
At present many civil duties, which in 
this country are performed by the police, 
are in India discharged by the military 
force, and in consequence the army is 
scattered in many detached portions, 
each station, however small, having its 
commissariat and other establishments 
which constitute a large part of the 
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military expenditure. “The key to the 
“ reorganization of our Indian military 
“ system,” says Sir Charles Trevelyan, 
“is the reformation of the existing 
“police on the English and Irish con- 
“‘stabulary system.” This has been for 
some time in process of being carried 
out in the Madras Presidency, and 
when complete, the army might be con- 


centrated at a few commanding stations, " 


which would effect the greatest saving, 
Sir Charles asserts that the military 
expenditure in Madras and Bombay 
alone could be reduced in the present 
financial year by upwards of 2,000,0002., 
which is more than Mr. Wilson has set 
down for the whole of India, and that 
by the end of another year equilibrium 
could be restored between income and 
expenditure without any new taxes 
whatever, and with great additional 
security to our position. On this sub- 
ject Sir Charles Trevelyan is able to 
speak with authority. He is personally 
acquainted with all the Indian Presi- 
dencies. He served twelve years in 
Bengal and Upper India, and has lately 
been Governor of Madras. It ought to 
be known that a man thus qualified to 
speak stakes his reputation on the asser- 
tion that the new taxes are utterly 
unnecessary. 

On the second question, which relates 
to the merits of the particular taxes, 
the Madras Government are no less 
strongly opposed to Mr. Wilson. 

The tobacco tax appears to be univer- 
sally condemned. Mr. Wilson proposed 
to place a duty on home-grown tobacco 
as nearly as possible corresponding with 
the import duty on foreign tobacco, and 
to levy it by licensing the cultivation of 
tobacco on payment of a fee calculated 
at so much for a given area. The culti- 
vation of the tobacco plant, except un- 
der licence from the collector, would be 
prohibited. There are two objections to 
this tax, which have not been satisfac- 
torily disposed of by Mr. Wilson. The 
payment of a fee for the liberty of culti- 
vating an acre of tobacco is, in fact, 
equivalent to raising the rent payable to 
Government, and this would be a direct 
breach of contract with the landowners 


in all the districts where permanent 
settlements of the rent have been made. 
It would press with particular hardship 
on the cultivators of garden lands, on 
which a high rent has been fixed on 
account of their peculiar fitness for the 
growth of tobacco. The permanent 
settlement ought to be a protection to 
the landowner against any increase of 
his rent laid either directly on the land 
or indirectly on the growth of a par- 
ticular crop. It will not, of course, 
exempt him from the payment of any 
general tax, such as the tax on incomes, 
which applies equally to all classes, 
The other objection to the tobacco tax 
applies with especial force to the 
Madras Presidency. The Government of 
India cannot, of course, impose the tax 
on the native states that are independent 
or on those under our protection. The 
cultivation of tobacco in these states 
must remain free as before, and there is 
no land customs establishment to’ pre- 
vent its importation into our own terri- 
tories. A reference to the map will 
show the importance of this considera- 
tion as regards Madras. Our territories 
there are intermixed with and surrounded 
by native states. The effect of the tax 
would, therefore, be to transfer the 
growth of tobacco from our own terri- 
tories to other places, and therefore in- 
flict an injury on our own cultivators 
without benefiting the finances of the 
state. The opposition to this tax has been 
so strong that, according to the latest 
advices from India, Mr. Wilson has been 
induced to give it up, and it is only to 
be regretted that he did not come sooner 
to this conclusion. 

The objections to the income tax 
are of a different nature. It is not 
the abstract justice of the tax, but its 
impolicy, and the practical difficulties 
in the way of its collection, that 
are mainly insisted on by the Madras 
Government. With a people prosperous 
and contented, a much smaller military 
force will be required, and the new police 
in process of formation would be ordi- 


-narily sufficient for the preservation of 


order. With the whole people of India 
urged into discontent by unpopular 
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taxes, and all united by a common 
grievance, such an increase of military 
force will be necessary as to more than 
counterbalance the produce of the new 
taxes. Besides, it is said that the in- 
quisitorial nature of the tax, and the 
principle of self-assessment, which are 
urged so strongly against it in England, 
apply with greatly increased force in 
India. It is stated on competent au- 
thority, that “the natives will view 
“it with great distrust as an inqui- 
“sitorial measure, adopted with a view 
“to further taxation, on Government 
“becoming fully acquainted with the 
“true state of their affairs.” And the 
state of native morality, on the part both 
of payers and receivers, renders India in 
a peculiar manner unfit for an income 
tax. “The greatest evil,” says Sir 
Charles Trevelyan, “with which the 
“south of India has been afflicted, is 
“ the redundant number and the ill-paid 
“ irresponsible character of the native 
* revenue officers.” One of the reforms 
commenced by the Madras Government 
was to limit the number and improve 
the position of these officers. The im- 
position of the income tax, and the 
machinery for collecting it, will arrest 
this reform. Mr. Wilson has simplified 
the machinery for collecting the tax, 
with the view of making it less unpalat- 
able to the natives. And with these 
modifications he has proceeded with the 
bill imposing an income tax for five 
years. The licence tax on trades has 
been imposed permanently. The new 
taxes are expected to produce 3,500,0007. 
next year, and 1,000,0U00/. in the pre- 
sent year, part of which had elapsed 
before they came into operation. The 
remainder of the deficit, which is now 
stated at above seven millions, will be 
made up from the Exchequer balances, 
which are at present extremely large. 
Though the opposition excited by the 
Indian budget has resulted in the un- 
fortunate loss to India of the invaluable 
services of Sir Charles Trevelyan, while 
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he was in the midst of a series of well- 
considered reforms in his own Presidency 
it has also been productive of good. The 
steps of the Government of India towards 
reduction of expenditure have been 
quickened. The reductions in the army 
now proposed amount to 2,600,000/. 
More important still, Mr. Wilson has 
lost his “‘ dislike to prospective budgets.” 
On the 11th of April a most important 
financial notification from the Govern- 
ment of India was inserted in the Cal- 
cutta Government Gazette, the following 
extract from which will sufficiently 
attest Mr. Wilson’s progress :— 

“The most important step towards 
“ securing financial economy will be the 
“establishing of a system whereby a 
“ budget of imperial income and expen- 
“ diture shall be prepared annually, so 
“that the financial estimates for each 
“ year may be arranged, considered, and 
“ sanctioned by the supreme Government 
“of India before the year commences. 
“The system prevails in England, and 
“ it will now be introduced and rigidly 
“ carried out in India. Before the com- 
“ mencement of each official year, the 
“Supreme Government will require 
“ careful estimates to be framed of the 
‘* anticipated income, and the proposed 
“expenditure of the empire for the 
“ coming year.... And after weighing 
“the recommendations of the several 
“ executive Governments,-and the heads 
“of departments, the Supreme Govern- 
“‘ ment will allot and appropriate to each 
“branch of the Service, and to the 
“several detailed heads within each 
“ branch, specific sums.” 

The two capital reforms required in 
the Indian system of finance are here 
pointed out—prospective estimates of 
expenditure, and appropriation of specific 
sums to the several departments. The 
second will ensure greater independence 
within certain limits to the subordinate 
Governments, while the first will give 
an effective control to the Supreme 
Government. 








